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FRIDAY, JANUARY 1% 1866. 



♦ 

Ordinary Mebtinos. 
"Wednesday Evenings, at Eight o'clock: — 

Jakuabt 17. — "On Automatic Telegraphy." By 
Alexander Bain, Esq. 

January 24. — " On the Uses of National Musetuns to 
Local Institutions." By Lord Henry ft. Lennox, M.P. 

Cantor Lectures. 
The concluding Lectures of the Course by Gr. 
W. Hastings, Esq., LL.D., will be delivered 
as follows : — 

Legturb III. — Monday, January 15th. — "On 
Copyright and Trade Mark*." 

Lbgtube IV. — Monday, January 22nd. — "On 
Limited Liability." 

The lectures commence each evening at Eight 
o'dock, and are open to Members, each of whom 
has the privilege of introducing onb Friend to 
■each Lecture. 

The tickets already issued will be available 
on these evenings. 

IirrSSNATIONAI. HoRTIOULTURAIt ExHIBITIOH 

AND Botanical Congress.* — Prizes for 

Implements. 

The Council of the Society of Arts offer the 

under -mentioned prizes (amounting to £60) for 

subjects exhibited in Section IX., under Classes 

2ai and 232. 

Class 231. 

JA.) — ^Half-size model, showing the best principle of con- 
struction for a tent for horticultural exhibitions, 
capable of being extended by a multiplication 
of the parts exhibited. A prize of £10, 

(B.) — The best transplanting maoliine for weights of 
eight tons and upwards. A prize of £10. 

{0.) — ^The best transplanting machine for half-ton weights 
and upwards to two tons. A prize of £5. 

(D.) — ^The best method of ventilating plant structures, 
to be shown by a model. A prize of £5. 

pi.) — ^The best garden wheelbarrow in principle of con- 
struction. A prize of £3. 

^F.) — The best sunshade for garden seats. A prize of £3. 

(G.) — The .best guard for protecting young trees from 
animals, in parks, orchards, and pleasure- 
grounds. A prize of £3. 

{H.) — The best instruments for working to levels and 
slopes in garden-ground work. A prize of £2. 

Class 232. 

(A.) — ^Earthenware boxes for edgings, capable of pro- 
ducing any length of straight and curved lines 
for borders in conservatories. A prize of £3. 

(B.) — Ornamental flower pots of large dimensions, of 
common red clay, for specimen plants, and for 
terraces. 1st prize, £3 ; 2nd prize, £2 ; 3rd 
prize, £1. 

The arrangement of all articles shown in 
* See Journal for Dec 22od, 1865, p. 86. 



classes 231 and 232 must be completed by Mon- 
day, the 21st of May, 1866. Such articles must 
be entered on or before May 1. Intending 
competitors should apply to Mr. R. Dean, 1 
Wilfiam-street, Albert-gate, W. 

Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867. 

Forms of application for space, and copies of 
the regulations, may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts, and should 
be applied for without delay. 

Although the 28th February, 1866, has been 
fixed as the last day for receiving demands for 
space, intending Exhibitors are recLueated not to 
delay forwarding such demands, but to send 
them as soon as possible. 

Subscriptions. 

The Christmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Goutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 



• 

Musical Education Committee. 

The Committee met at two o'clock on Wednes- 
day, the 2Uth Dec. 1866, Present:— Henry Cde, 
Esq., C.B., in the chair ; Lord Gerald Fitz- 
gerald; Sir John Harington, Bart, Edgar 
Bowring, Esq., C.B., Colonel Scott, B.B., and 
B. St. J. B. Joule, Esq. 

Mr. G. A. Macfabben examined by the committee : 

448. Mr. Macfarreo, you are well-known as the com- 
poser of several pieces of music? — I have composed 
several. 

449. I believe you were a pupil of the Boyal Academy 
of Music? — 1 was. 

450. How many years since?—! entered the Academy 
In the year 1829. 

451. Who was the principal at that time ?— Dr. 
Crotch. 

451. You have received a set of circular questions 
which this committee has issued to various musical 
authorities ? — 1 have. 

462. And you have written your replies to those ques- 
tions ? — Yes. 

453. Would it be agreeable to you to put in those an- 
swers as your evidence on these points ? — Y es ; if I have the 
advantage of enlarging on them as they are read to the 
committee. 

[Sir John Harington then proceeded to read the ques- 
tions from the printed circular, and the replies thereto.] 
3. The expediency or otherwise of taking the present Soyal 

Academy of Music as the basis of any enlarged Institution 

in this country. 

I think it expedient to take the Eoyal Academy of 
Music as the basis of any larger institution for cultivating 
music in England, because ; firstly, the Academy has 
lived down the opposition of the musical profession, many 
members of which, at first, considered its establishment 
nimical to their interests ; secondly, the success oimnay 

{ ite pupils, and the high position gained by M>m« of 
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them as compoeers, singers, plajerg, and teachers — the 
last, most particularly throughout the provinces, has 
gained the academy a reputation, and won for it a confi- 
dence such as would cost any new foundation many ;ears 
to acquire ; thirdly, the regard for the Academy of those 
whom it has educated, and the feeling of fraternity among 
them, secure a large number of supportere, or, at least, 
defenders, to the institution, and induce a considerable 
sense of fellowship in the profession, based on the idea of 
common studentship of one general school ; and fourthly, 
the long worliing of the Academy affords experience of the 
requirements and the means of meeting them peculiar to 
this country, of measures to be avoided and to be perse- 
vered in, and of countless matters of detail that would 
cost years in mastenng to any new institution. 

4. What imprwemenU might be effected in the Academy of 

Music ? 

I think the following improvements might be eSected 
in the Boyal Academy of Music : 

A. That the honorary committee should confine its 
functions to the appointing of the Principal and other Pro- 
fessors and ofiicers of the institution, and the dismissal of 
these if they failed In their duties ; to the canvassing for 
subscriptions and other patronage; to the introducing 
qualified students of the Academy to opportunities for the 
exercise of their ability. 

B. That in other particulars the Academy should be 
managed by members of the musical profession, under 
some such constitution as a principal, supported by a coun- 
cil or board of professors, composed of single representa- 
tives of the chief branches of study — namely, harmony, 
singing, the piano-forte, bow-instruments, and wind- 
instruments. 

C. That all the professors of the institution should be 
subject to the approval of the principal and his colleagues, 
who should comniunii^Bte with each professor after the 
periodical examination of the pupils, and direct his atten- 
tion to any particular points ot failure in those imder his 
care. 

D. That every professor should teach aceording to his 
own system ; that each professor should have a sab-pro- 
fessor under him, to prepare pupils for admission to his 
class, by teaching them according to his system, subject 
to his occasional examination; that the promotion ot 
pupils from the class of a snb-professor to that of a pro- 
fessor should be, when vacancies occurred in the latter, 
according to the pupils' degree of advancement ; and that 
the professor should be consulted by the principal as to 
the appointment of his sub-professor, such sub- professor 
being a pupil of the Academy if any were competent. 

E. That English instead of Italian should be the 
language chiefly employed for the practice of singing ; 
that there should be no professor of singing who was in- 
competent to teach singing in English ; and that the 
study of Handel's songs should be an essential element in 
the vocal course. 

F. That the orchestra should be completed with per- 
formers on the most important instruments; either by 
the admission of students, upon exceptional terms, fi>r 
those instruments which are not in general demand (as in 
this particular, good results might arise from the arrange- 
ments with band committees, proposed in my answer to 
No. 7), or by the engagement of professors to fill the 
deficiencies. 

O. That the Academy should be placed in connection 
with a church or chapel ; if not, have one included in its 
own establishment, in which, on Sundays, full cathedial 
service should be performed by a choir comprising the 
whole of the Academy students. The great advantages 
of this would be that the musical tastes of all the students 
might be raised by a knowledge of the class of music 
performed; that tbofe of the students whose aims weie 
so directed might be qualified for ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments ; and that the public might witness a celebration 
of the English church service on a larger and conse- 
quently grander scale than that of any which ia at 



present held in the whole country — pre-supposing, of 
course, that the pupils are properly prepared, by regular 
training and by weekly rehearsal, to do justice to sudi-an 
important responsibility. 

U. That the periodical performance of operas, or 
scenes from operas, with action, form a portion of the 
regular course of singers' instruction — except, naturally, 
if any singer oljects to take part in this branch of study. 
/. That the practice of instrumental, and also vocal 
conceited chamber music, should be carried on under the 
direction of a professor. 

J. That an organ of complete modem compass — in 
the Academy Chapel or elsewhere — should he at the 
service of the students for receiving lessons and for daily 
practice. 

K. That periodical lectures be given on musical his- 
tory, exceptional points of theory, aesthetics, and other 
matters that may not be included in the class lessons. 

L. That a department be institated for the special 
cultivation of military music. 

M. That the Academy be rendered so far independent 
in respect of funds, as to have no need to receive pupils 
for the sake of their fees, when they showed no satisfac- 
tory indications of talent. 

1 think it of vital importance to preserve the funda- 
mental regulations at the Academy, which reqtiire that 
every student learn harmony, the pianoforte, and sight- 
singing ; that every male student (except singers) learn 
an orchestral instrument, and, when qualified, take psut 
in the orchestral practice,; that every student take part in 
the choral practice, and that concerts be given, public and 
private, for- the exhibition of the talent of the pupils. 

45i. By the Committee. — You appear to lay considerable 
stress upou the study of English? — I think it of most 
serious consequence. 1 think the public will not listen 
with interest to the singing in Italian of English singers. 
The world at large looks to English singers lor the per- 
formance of English music. It is a rare exception uutt 
an English man or woman can sing with good effect in 
Italian, box the most part 1 think they do not sing 
their own language with so good effect as is desirable ; 
and giving the chief part of their study to Italian, stands 
in the way of their arriving at that excellence which is 
indispensable to efficient performance of English words. 
If more attemion were given to English, and less to 
Italian, there would be greater chance of approaching 
excellence in the one, instead of a negative merit in the 
other. Of cOurse there are brilliant exceptions to this, 
but I speak in general. Singing in English I conceive 
to be the most important thing to be considered. It is 
unfortunate, X think, that the singing-masters of the aca- 
demy at present are mostly Itahans. Ilot to speak of 
competency to teach English, they mostly teach Italian 
songs — the old hacknied songs, which do not increase 
in interest. As perhaps the finest compositions to 
English words are to be found in the songs of Handel, 
when persons sing them with good effect, to teach 
these to singers would go further to make a valuable 
vocal school in England than any other course. I have 
a precedent tor this in the general practice in Germany. 
1 have seen a large collection of German programmes, 
in which the songs are all in the German language, 
whatever the language in which they were originally 
written, and the words to be sung were that native to 
the singers and the audience. 

455. You would not wholly ignore singing in Italian ? — 
I speak of English as the principal and the other as the 
exception. lu private tuition out of the academy, Italian 
is the principal, and English the very small exception. 

456. Do you happen to know if the practice in Paris 
and Brussels is to sing generally French words rather 
than Italian ? — I cannot vouch for it, but I believe from 
hearsay it is the practice to sing French words. 

457. Is not the Italian training of the voice considered 
the best? — 1 believe it is by some persons. So far as I 
can give an opinion — not being myself a teacher of sing- 
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ing — ^yoa can bring out the beauties of the English lan- 
guage— which is as full of beauties aa any other — when 
properly sung, if the practice is in English ; but if the 
practice be in a language which requires a difTerent 
Toal mechanism, it has the credit of being an ill 
language for the purpose ; moreover, persons who practise 
Italian words, when they come to sing Englixh words, 
will not declaim to the best advantage. The fine setting 
of English words in the music of Handel, when properly 
executed, cannot be surpassed in any other language. 
But singers who are in the habit of practising in other 
languages will not sing those songs with such advantage 
as those who have studied declamation in English. 

458. You tbinic that Shakspeare, Spenser, and other 
poets of that time, furnish sufficient goud English songs 
for singers to practise them ? — If the words are set to 
suitable music. 1 admit many of the adaptations of 
English words to foreign music mal^e not only tlie singer 
but the music ridiculous. 

459. You consider that if an English singer is to sing 
before an English audience he will be better appreciated 
singing English than if he sang in Italian? — 1 am quite 
of that opinion. 

460. You have spoken in your general reply as to the 
desirability of a certain independence of pecuniary con- 
siderations, so as to enable the utmost amount of musical 
aptitude to be cultivated on the one hand, and on the 
other hand not to be dependent upon an inferior qnality 
of musical aptitude from the desire of merely making 
money by it ? — That 1 feel very strongly from my own 
experience in the Academy. 

461. You would not o^ect to State aid being given to 
{he Academy if it were put upon a satisfactory footing?— 
On the contrary, I think it would give dignity to the 
Academy to be under the auspices of the State. I think 
some fund which might tend to lessen the cost of instruc- 
tion to students who could not atford to pay the present 
fees would be a great benefit to the countiy in a musical 
point of view. 

462. You find that to be the practice in foreign aca- 
demies ? — I believe it is. 

463. You have no objection to veiy eminent musical 
talent being educated gratuitously, as prizes? — On the 
contrary, I think it would be an advantage. If the 
scholarships in the Academy could be enlarged, I think 
it would be a great advantage. 

464. You think if the sphere of its operations could be 
enlarged, through the good-will of the United Kingdom, 
it would be an advantage to the Acad<-my ; that is, if 
means were taken to educe from the country at large 
the greatest musical ability, and educate it more or less 
gratuitously in the Academy? — I think it would be a 
great advantage ; but I think it would tell best if there 
were not a fixed number of prizes, but that under respon- 
rible discretion they should be niore or less numerous, 
according to the amount of talent that presented itself 
at diH'erent times. 

465. As you hold it to be necessary that the Academy 
should be able to pay its way, and as you also agree that 
it would bu desirable to have some state assistance, it 
would be necessary to have a certain fixed amount, so 
that the Academy would be able to rely upon its income? 
—Yes; probably. 

466. It would not do for the income of the Academy to 
fluctuate according to the accidents of very good or only 
middling class of students appearing year by year, because 
professors and staff are fixed, whether tlie Academy have 
many or few pupils; and if a system were devised by 
which the government should aid, that aid mu^'t be more 
or leas of a fixed amount ? — I have not considered tliat at 
present. I think, were the scholarships fixed at so many 
each year, it would be of great value lo extend the 
number of free, or comparatively free scholarships. 

467. You have mentioned the practice of church music. 
Yon would not consider it indispensable that a cliapel 
ahoold be attached to the Academy ? — I thmk, without a 



motive, nothing is done in earnest; and few would 
give such attention to that class of music aa is necessary 
for the proper execution of it, if they had not to prepare 
for the performance of the service. 

468. The question goes rather to the contiguity of the 
chapel or church. Could not arrangements be made to 
perlbrm the service in some neighbouring church? — I 
have made some such proposal aa that; and Mr. Lucas, the 
present principal of the academy, having held the appoint- 
ment of organist, had an opportimity of taking a large 
choir of academy pupils to bis church to perform the 
choral service ; and I know that system worked with great 
advantage to the pupils. There was afterwards a change 
in the arrangements, and the thing came to an end. As 
long as it continued it had a good effect in giving an 
interest in that class of music, and in introducing persons 
who sang with great credit to themselves into different 
church engagements. If a chapel were attached to the 
academy it might have a further advantage. There are 
several public institutions in London — the Foundling 
Hospital and others — where a considerable income is 
derived from the contributions of those who go principally 
to hear the choral part of the service in the chapel. 
They prefer that church to others because there is this 
addition to the solemnity of the service. If a similar 
plan were adopted in the academy the entire male and 
female pupils of the academy would be kept in regu- 
lar course of practice for the purpose. X think a 
grander and worthier performance of the English 
church service could be presented than is done at present 
in any of our churches. I believe in the course of time 
that might tend to increase the respect for church music 
throughout the country at large, and an ambition to excel in 
it by those engaged in the practice of music. Great as is 
considered the importance of church music, it must be 
allowed that since the time of the first reformation 
English church music has not l)een of the first-class of 
writing; and the majority of musical talent in composition 
has been rather directed to the theatre and the concert- 
room than to church composition. I think, as the 
English Established Church has a service and music 
peculiar to itself, not available for the Lutheran any 
more than the Boman Catholic service, it would be the 
foundation of a good English school, and give character 
to the music of the country, if large opportunities were 
afforded for the practice of ecclesiastical music. 

469. You would have Roman Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant students engaged in the church service ? — If Roman 
Catholic students thought it desirable to take advantage 
of the musical education they must succumb so far, I ap- 
prehend, as to attend the practice of church music if it 
were established as part of the academy system. I believe 
it is the case at the present time, that in the majority of 
the Roman Catliolic churches in this country, the large 
proportion of the profes«ional singers in the services are 
Protestants; but conscientious scruples in the case of- the 
academy I apprehend need not be violated. 

470. With regard to the point you have mentioned — 
that you would suggest the songs of Handel as the basis 
of teaching in this class of music — do you not think, in 
advocating the establishment of choral services, taking 
Handel's compositions as the basis of English solo singing^ 
— such as " The Lord is King," " The Heavens are' 
Telling," &c., — it would be carrying the basis of in- 
struction further than you contemplate ?^Handel has 
written secular songsaswell as sacred. I by no means think 
that the whole art of singing should be based upon singing 
words from the Old or New Testament. I think different 
impulses must accompany the declaration of sacred words 
and secular ; still I say let English words be the basis of 
instruction, and still let Handel be regarded as the best 
model. 1 think it would be the general feeling that the 
rule of church choral service should not be solo but chorus 
singing. If there is solo singing to display any peculiar 
excellence it changes the service more or less into the 
character of a conc^. Although occasional solo passages 
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occur, the siDging of solos in churches is not the most 
desirable thing in ecclesiastical music, and does not pre- 
sent the best opportunities lor the development of solo 
singing. 

471. You have also alluded to a theatre in connection 
with the academy. You do not contemplate any exten- 
sive dramatic performance? — No, certainly; merely to 
the extent of having the shape and some of the acces- 
sories of a stage, which should make it more familiar to a 
person going into a regular theatre after having practised 
on this limited stage. It is the peculiar misfor'une of 
persons in thl- country that they have no opportunity to 
practise for operatic perfonnances with stage accessories 
until they come to that greatest of all ordeals, one of the 
large metropolitan theatres. In dramatic performances 
it is different. Persons go into the provinces first of all, 
and in most cases come to the London stage with the 
advantages of an apprenticeship in speech, stage action, 
and demeanour. But there is no operatic establishment 
out of London, and when that class of performance is 
given in the large provincial towns it is executed by 
successful London performers, who start with a London 
reputation to make them successful in the country. 
Debutants in the Ijrical drama cannot acquire experience 
onthe London stage in acting, demeanour, or dressing ; 
which latter is a very important consideration. If stu- 
dents had the opportunity of practising stage music upon 
a stage it would tend greatly to prepare them for appear- 
ing on the stage of a theatre for regular performance. I 
believe it would be a great advantage, not only to the 
■executants bat to those in the academy who compose 
music to have it tried with the accompaniment of a stage 
and a limited amount of stage accessories. 

472. Do you consider dresses and scenery necessary ? — 
To a limited extent. Dresses certainly. 

Reverting to the' eircular questions, Mr. Macfarren, in 
teply to questions 7 and 8, viz. : — 

7. Does the SoycU Academy in any way promote the im- 
provement of military mueie ? 

8. Could any useful eonneotion be eUablithed by the Academy 
with the regimental voltmteert or other trained mtuical 
bands f 

The reply was read aa follows: — 

7 and 8. The Academy has promoted the improvement 
of military music by educating several of the most efiScient 
of the present bandmasters. It might yield far more 
important advantages in this particular could any arrange- 
ment be made with regimental band committees to send 
students to the Academy to be qualified for the office of 
bandmaster, under special arrangement in respect to fees, 
whose admission should be subject to their passing an 
examination as to natural capability, and also if applicants 
for band masterships were to be referred by those com- 
mittees to an Academy examination as a test of their 
■competency to the duties of the appointment. Under 
such an arrangement the Academy might easily accom- 
plish — with its staff of professors, its orchestral practice, 
.and its other advantages — all tliat was intended in the 
establishment of Kneller-hall. 

473. Kneller Hall is still existing ?— Yes ; but I be- 
lieve it has not succeeded in carrying out all that was 
proposed in its establishment. There are many things 
whioti distinguish concert and theatrical music from mili- 
tary, and the most important one is the fact that the 
moment one comes to play within walls, a delicacy 
is required which is not needed in the open air, and if 
members of military bands bad the advantage of play- 
ing in an orchestra, so as to gain refinement, it would 
fit them for taking orchestral engagements, and many 
of them depend very largt-ly upon those engagements 
for the chief portion of their income. When mili- 
tary bands come within walls it would be an advantage if 
some of the delicacy and refinement of oichestral perfor- 
mances could be given to the solo peformers, and they might 
acquire that more easily in the orchestra of the Academy 



than they could do only in association with wind instnr- 
ments. I believe, in learning the duties of bindmaster, 
the opportunity of trial of compositions in the Academy 
would a.ssist in the development of talent in the airaage- 
ment of music fOr military bands as well as for other 
bands. 

Mr. Joule. — That observation is justified by the little 
experience I have had in hearing military bands myself. 
I think it would be a great advantage to the bands if the 
bandmasters were all equally aware of the difference be- 
tween playing in a room and out of doors. 

In reply to the circular question : — 

10. What is your opinion respecting (a) the advantages de- 
rivable, from public concerts ; (b) the test of musical 
proficiency by examinations ; («) the formation of a 
national musical library, and of a collection of musical 
instruments by gifts, loans, ^c. 

Mr. Maofarren stated : — 

10. a. — I believe that the sole advantages derivable 
to the academy from public concerts are, first, the initia- 
tion of the pupils into the difficulties of public perform^ 
ance, when their attempts are more leniently judged 
than they would be if made under any other circum- 
stances; second, the publication of these pupils' claims 
to consideration for their talent; third, the affording 
opportunity to subscribers to observe the working of the 
academy. These advantages I believe to be so highly 
important as to render the continuance of the academy 
concerts imperative for its welfare, and the extension of 
their number very desirable.- I am convinced that any 
endeavour to procure pecuniaty ptoflt to the academy 
from public concerts, would place the institution in antA- 
gonism to all the London musical societies, and to many 
members of the profession, and would involve it in very 
serious risk, if not loss of funds, while the excitement Of 
preparing any extra or unusual performance would too 
probably dissipate the attention of the pupils from their 
regular studies. 

10. b. — Examination is an imperfect test of mnsical 
proficiency, since its result depends no less upon the 
temperament than on the talent of the person examined. 

474. For the admission of students you would have atl, 
examination ? — Oh, yes. 

475. And yoQ would not object to examinations to 
prove whether the pupils were getting on or othei-wise ?-*- 
1 think the more examinations within reason the better, 
so that professors and students might feel themselves 
under constant responsibility and inspection in the trust of 
development of talent ; and an opportunity of showing 
the progress they are making would be an incentive to 
the ambition of both the pupils and the instructors : but 
when yon speak of examination as a test, I think it is 
generally a very uncertain one. I have myself attended 
examinations, in which persons whom I have known to be 
superior have shrunk into the shade, for want of sufficient 
confidence and nerve to show themselves to the best ad- 
vantage. 

476. But you do not see persons of inferior ability come 
out well ? — Not very often : but I have seen persons of 
inferior talent pass a better examination than those who 
had superior talent, but were nervous and diffident of their 
abilities. 

477. That species of nervousness is not confined to 
musical examinations alone ?— By no means. 

Mr. Macf'arren's answers were continued as follows: — 
10 e. It is eminently desirable that the musical depart- 
ment of the library of the British Museum be rendered 
as extensive, as accessible, and as easy of reference as may 
be ; but I fear that the establishment of another national 
musical library would not be worth the pains and money 
it would cost. A museum of musical instruments would 
furnish valuable material for future historical retrpspect ; 
but I see little present purpose that could be served by its 
collection. 

478. Would you prefer that the musical libraty and 
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iDUsical inttromenU now in the British Maseam Bhould 
remain td: that Museum or be iransterred to the Koyal 
Academy of Music? — I think it is inditfereot where it U 
deposited. It had better remain in the safest place, but I 
should like the pupils of the Academy and musicians at 
large to have facilities for consulting it. That advantage 
might be specially accorded to the students of the Royal 
Academy. A musical library to a certain extent, I thinis, 
is indispensable in connection with the Academy — a library 
of such music as is want«d for daily practice and for or- 
chestral practice, and even some not generally accessible 
piuces fur personal practice and study, which are not to be 
had at every music sliop. 

479. Are you aware of the facilities of access to the 
music at ttie British Museum ? — I was very anxious when 
a student to consult some works of music in the Museum, 
and I obtained from Mr. Potter (then principal ot the 
Academy) a letter of introduction to Sir Henry Ellis, 
on the supposition that one public institution would be 
recognised by another. He read the letter and replied : 
" The Royal Academy of Music ; I know notliing of this ; 
you must bring a letter from a proper person." The 
introduction in question was not regarded. 

Mr. Choklgx (who was present during Mr. Macfarren's 
evidence) said — I can relate very different experience 
personally. When Mr. Leslie and myself were engaged 
in preparing a " Judith," about five years ago, I heard 
that there was a " Judith," by Dr. Arne, in the British 
Museum. I wrote at once to Mr. Bond, the keeper of the 
MSS., and he gave me every facility by furnishing me 
with a catalogue ; and 1 cannot conceive that anyone with 
fair pretensions would be denied access to tiiat libriry. 
With regard to the ordinary library 1 am aware that you 
require a certain introduction. 

480. Are you aware that the Conservatoire of Paris 
has receive i the musical library formerly deposited in the 
Biblioth^que ? — I am not aware of it. 

481. Are you aware that the same conservatoire has 
obtained a curious, not to say useful collection, of musi- 
cal instruments of all periods? — I am not. 

482. Are you acquainted with the musical museum at 
Edinburgh, formed by the late Mr. Donaldson? — Yes. 

482o. And something of that kind you would think 
more or less useful to the chief academy of music of the 
eountry ? — Yes, more or less. 

Upon the question under head 10 d, on the subject of 
competitive trials, Mr. Macfarren stated : — 

10. d. — I believe the~ competitive trials would provoke 
ton jealousies, and would be no real test of the relative 
merits of performers or manufactures, which can only truly 
be proved by the trial of time and the experience of the 
public. An examination may test a musiiiian's knowledge, 
out cannot prove the extent of his higher artist.ic qualities. 

5 ( (Mrcular). I think an union desirable between the 
Boyal Academy and the newly-founded National College 
of Music, so that the interest in favour of the two institu- 
tions might be concentrated, and their common purpose 
thus more effectively realised. 

483. Do you think there is a want in this country of 
opportunities for the proper exhibition of musical ability : 
and have you ever heard complaints on the part of 
foreigners coming to this country, that they are unable 
to get such an opportunity without great trouble, and 
have sometimes foimd it impossible to get that oppor- 
tunity? — I have never heard of it on the part of 
foreigners. I think it would be well if snch oppor- 
tunities as the concerts of the academy afford for 
introducing unknown young English talent to the 
world could be increased in number. It is a very 
difficult thing for a young beginner to assert his talent to 
th« world. If by appearing before the musical world as 
a student of the academy he could break through that 
dreadful ice whfch freezes up his powers, and insinuate 
bimaelf into public notice, it would be a very great 
Advantage to him ; but fully developed talent, I think, 
will always find its way in the world. 



[On the question of " the desirability of my unioD 
between the Boyal Academy and similar schools, cathe- 
dral choirs, and local institutions?" — Mr. Macfarren 
stated, if chapel choral service were generally can'ied 
out, it would increase the opportunities of pupils in that 
course; but the work of cathedral choirs must always 
be local and have no reference to a common centre.] 

484. But in case of an extraordinary voice being found in 
a cathedral choir, would it not be of advantage that that 
voice should receive the highest training possible ? — ^Most 
decidedly: but he would have to leave his choir, and 
come to the Academy ; and in that way the Academy 
could not co-operate with the cathedrals. 

485. Could they not enter into snch relations with th& 
Academy that, when they found in a particular locality a 
youth of distinguished ability, they might promote his 
interests, and the interests of music, by sending him up 
to the fountain of best instruction ?— Obviously : but I 
approiiend these oases would be rare, and so unfrequent 
as not to justify any general arrangements to that end. 
With regard to the College of Mnsic, it pretends to the 
same aims as the Royal Academy. It is supported by, 
funds, independently of the fets paid by the pupils, and 
more or less justifies its name of a national college. I 
think, when two institutions are working separately, there 
might be more or less evil from that opposition ; and, if 
they were united, it might be for the benefit of both. 

I A series of questions, propounded by Sir John Hab- 
INGTOS, were then replied to by Mr. Macfarren, as 
follows] : — 

486. Are the pupils in the Royal Academy habitually 
taught in classes or singly ? Will you state the advan- 
tages or otherwise of each of tliese two methods of 
teaching? — The jiupils are nominally taught in classes,. 
In the case of harmony, and also those of elocution and 
the Italian language, this plan is eminently effectual, be- 
cause the attention of the'wiiole class may be engaged by- 
the professors in each separate exercise, and by explana- 
tions which may be equally available to all tlie pupils. I 
learn that, in other departments, it is found impracticable 
to draw the same advantage from class instruction ; I 
think that even two pupils participating in the same lesson 
distract one another's attention, waste their time, embar- 
rass the professor, and encumber the class-room. — To the 
above Mr. Macfarren added — That is a suliject to which I 
have given a good deal of attention. I have personally 
inquired of several professors as to their experience in the 
working of class teaching, and I find invariably they have 
arrived at the conclusions I have stated with reference to 
class teaching. In a pianoforte class I do not see that 
any good is done by the pupils looking at another whilst 
he is taking — for instance — a lesson in fingering, la the 
majority of cases the system is cumbrous and inconvenient. 
I believe class-teaching in some of the foreign conserva- 
toires has been more successful than it has been here. I 
have great reason for believing that it is not an efficient 
plan, and tends to inconvenience and loss of time on the 
part botli of teacher and pupil. 

487. Do you consider the present amount of instruction, 
given by the Royal Academy stlfficient to impart a com- 
plete education in each branch? — 1 think the present 
amount of instruction aiven in the Academy has proved 
its efficiency by its formation of many of the best mu- 
sicians in the country. 1 think, however, that in some 
exceptional cases of singers, and, more rarely, violinists 
and wind instrument players, an extra amount of ele- 
mentary instruction on the general principles of music 
might be allowed with advantage during the first ternu 
of their studentsldp. I consider the following amount of 
instruction would constitute a complete musical eduoatioo, 
if continued for a sufficient period, according to the natij- 
ral qualities and previous attainments of the pupil. Two 
half-hour lessons a-week in any principal study. Ope 
half-hour lesson a week in any second study, exeapt ia 
the case of beginners named above, who require two 
lessons of 20 minutes. Two class lessons (of on^ boor) 
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a- week in harmony, except with the majority of singers, 
who need but one lesson, and farther exception might be 
made from these in the above-named cases of beginners. 
One class lesson a week in elocution for singers. Com- 
pare this statement with my concluding remark of June 
12th on No. 4 of the printed questions, urging the pre- 
eminent importance of every pupil studying the piano- 
forte, harmony, and an orchestral instrument, and par- 
ticipating in choral and orchestral practice ; the practice 
of vocal quartets, trios, &c., and of instrumental con- 
certed chamber music, each under a professor, is also 
desirable. 

488. What in your opinion should be the average ex- 
pense of providing a complete education for each pupil, 
considering the musical instruction alone as separate from 
the expense of the establishment? — This must always 
depend upon the various advancement of each pupil, and 
on the various fees of each professor. Also the average 
share in the cost of the oixihestral and choral practices 
will be in an inverse ratio to the number of pupils, since 
the total expense must be the same, whatever their num- 
ber. I think, however, using the broadest terms, that, 
at the present rate of professors' fees, 10 guineas per term 
may be an approximate average. 

489. Do you consider the present fee of 33 guineas per 
annum paid by each pupil too high, and if so on what 
grounds ? — 1 think 38 guineas too high a fee, because — 
firstly, many persons of most promising talent cannot 
afford it, and others pay it with great difficulty ; secondly, 
as the fees of the Conservatories of Leipsic and Cologne 
amount to £12 per aniium, as those for foreigners at 
Brussels are of a similarly Idw sum, and as otfier con- 
tinental institutions are accessible either gratuitously or 
at a like rate of payment ; and as, moreover, all these 
have the attraction of not being English, musical students 
rather seek their education abroad than stay at home to 
buy it 80 dearly ; and thirdly, as studentship is free in the 
Royal Academy of Painting, miuical students naturally 
desire a similar advantage. 

490. Be so good as to make ally suggestions which may 
occur to you in the foundation and practical working of a 
permanent Academy of Music in London? — The bestsug- 
gestions I can at present offer for the plan of a musical 
academy are comprised in my answer to No, 4 of the 
printed questions, and No 4 of the MS.S. questions re- 
turned herewith. Let me add to these that I think if 
conscientious professors were engaged at fixed yearly sala- 
ries, they could better afford to make concessions in terms 
than they can upon the present chance of their services 
being needed for a longer ot a shorter time, and the 
amount of their payment being consequently as precarious 
as in any private engagement. I believe that this arrange- 
ment would add to the responsibility, and, consequently, 
to the dignity of professorships. 1 believe, further, that 
while it is desirable to gather into the focus oi 
the Academy the reputation of several professors 
in each department, the number of these should 
be so carefully limited, that, on the one hand, 
no professor of very great esteem should be excluded, 
and on the other, each should have sufficient pupils 
to justify his receipt of a considerable salary, and the 
professorships should be so few as to make their tenure 
an honourable distinction. The sub-professors, while 
pupils of the Academy, should receive no fees, since 
they would be indemnified by the honour of their 
appointment, and the experience it would afford them. 
A small reduction in tlie Academy expenses might 
probably be made through the above arrangement, while 
its sources of income might perhaps be extended by the 
attraction to the public of the chapel service, which', as it 
would be on a larger scale than any periodical celebration 
in the country, should be as productive, at least, as that 
of the Foundling Hospital, or any other institution ; and 
also by the additional inducement to subscribers to the 
opera performances in the Academy theatre, and to the 
periodical lectures. 



491. Your's is a very comprehensive view of the duties 
of the Royal Academy; you hardly think your plan 
could becanied out on their present premises? — Certainly 
not. I think that is not possible under any circumstances 
at the present moment, and there is great probability that 
they will have to leave the premises now occupied by 
them, under a notice from the owner, who requires them 
for other purposes. . 

492. In advocating a fixed salary to the professors you 
would have no objection to add to that some further re- 
muneration coincident with the success of the establish- 
ment ?-^Of course. My notion about a fixed salarywould 
be he more or less on this plan : — That each professor should 
engaged there for a certain amount of time— one, two, or 
three hours per day — that there should be a sub-professor, 
teaching precisely his system under his direction, and that 
attention at occasional periods to the progress of the pupils 
under the sub-professors should be part of the duties of 
the professor. As students left the classes of the pro- 
fessors their places should be filled up by promotion, so 
that the professor would always be engaged his one or two 
hours, or more, as the case might be. It would, to a 
certain extent, depend upon the accidents of the institution 
how much the professor was engaged, and how much he 
received, I think it would be an advantage that the pre- 
liminary instruction of the pupils should be confided to a 
sub-professor, under the care of the professor, and I think 
a good deal of time would thereby be saved to the 
principal professors if the rudimentary branches were 
taught by persons under them. I should wish to add, 
with regard to the government of the academy, I have 
stated in my written answers that I think the government 
should be professional rather than non-professional. I 
think that would be a great advantage to the academy. 

493. By that you mean that all that is professional 
should be in the hands of professional parties ; but you 
do not mean that the control of financial matters 
should be in the hands of professional parties? — Cer- 
tainly not; nor the appointment or dismissal of the 
professors. It would be an onerous and graceless position 
1 think for one professor to have the definite appointment 
or dismissal of other professors placed in his hands, jind it 
would be more to the honour of the professors if they 
received their appointment at the hands of the most 
important section of the institution; but I think all 
technical matters of a professional nature should be 
in the hands of the professors — such as the classification 
of students, and the working of the academy generally. 

493a. Are you in favour of monarchy or oligarchy ? — I 
think it most rarely happens that a musician has such varied 
acquirements as would fit him for total responsibility. 
It is the case with the present principal that he has a 
very wide range of musical faculties, as he has a practical 
knowledge of most orchestral instruments as well as of 
the pianoforte ; but it is not likely you could often meet 
with a person who has had experience in composition, in 
vocal music, in wind and string instruments, and in con- 
ducting an orchestra : and in case of any one not having 
all these qualifications, it would be of great value if he 
were assisted by a staff of some five persons, forming a 
board of professors representing each department, and I 
think that would^ work well in respect of acts of autho- 
rity over the other profcfjsors, which might be more or 
less repugnant to an individual professor ; but if they 
were the mandates of the board, there would be no 
such personal obnoxious feeling. 

494. You are not in favour of the practice of the 
French and other academies, of having a principal, so to 
speak?— I would have a principal in conjunction with a 
council, or board of management. 

495. With 00 equal jurisdiction ? — Let the principal 
have the privilege of giving the casting vote. 1 think 
it of great value that the principal should be on perma- 
nent duty during the business of the Academy, and that 
there should be periodical meetings of the board of 
management wilh whom he was associated, but that he 
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Bhould not take upon himself individually so serious a 
matter an the dismissal of a professor, for instance. 

496. 1V> irhom would you confide the internal discip- 
line of the Academy ?— To the principal entirely. 

497. You would have a principal with larger functions 
than any one professor possessed, and who, under certain 
circumstances, should take the advice of a board of pro- 
fessors ? — Yes ; that is what I mean. 



THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN THE LAST 

CENTURY. 

The following is a reprint of the article* on 
this subject referred to in the chairman's address 
9t the opening of this session :— 

(Continued from Page 109.} 

As the mortality of cattle occasioned by the murrain 
has been a very great evil to many countries, means for 
the prevention or cure of it have been earnestly sought 
after by great numbers of physicians and others. But 
this research has been made with very little success any- 
where, either with regard to the interest of the proprietors 
of the cattle or benefit to the public,t except what relates 
to the introduction or spreading of the infection into 
{ilaces or countries free from it. 

Among the means of prevention of the murrain those 
the most generally adopted, though the least effectual to 
the end, have been the attempte to render the places 
where beasts are kept, or the beasts themselves, insus- 
ceptible of the infection. In this intention, by an 
imitation of what the ancients recommended and prac- 
tised as preservatives against the plague, fumigations, 
scents, and external medicaments employed on the cattle 
have been almost everywhere used. 

With respect to fumigations of the places where beasts 
axe kept, all confidence in them must fall to the ground 
whenever the opinion of the air's being a vehicle of the 
contagion is refuted, as they were performed with a view 
to destroy the putrid effluvia with which it was sup- 
posed to be impregnated, and which waa considered as 
the matter of the contagion. But these fumigations 
frequently repeated, as they were for this purpose, in 
close places where the beasts were confined, were not 
only ineffectual to that purpose, but noxious in a con- 
Siderable degree as being conducive to the prevalence of 
tne oonta^on. For, being in general made with bodies 
that affoiued an acrid steam, such as sulphur, vinegar, 
tobacco, or terebinthinate substances, they injured the 
respiration of the beasts, and thence, diminishing the 
animal strength, rendering them more disposed to be 
affected by the oontagion.J A multiplicity of facta 



• The paper is entitled " Observations on the Murrain or 
Festilential Disease of Neat Cattle : the Means of PreveDtin;! 
th£ Infection, and tiie Medicinal Treatment of the Beasts when 
seized with it," and is by Mr. Robert Bo^sie. It is extracted 
from his "Memoirs of Agriculture," Vol.ii.. 1771. — Ed J.S.A. 

f The enumerating the various metliods hitherto tried for the 
prevention or cure of the murrain, thou^rh they were attended 
with so little success, may yet be very beneficial, in order to 
deter from the future vain trials of,nr dependance on tliem, in case, 
as there is too much reason to dr*ad,ttie disease should be again 
broujEht into our country. For by Itnowing they are ot "no avail, 
though recommended by writers the most likely to be consulted, 
much needless trouble and expense may be saved, and the 
public attention transferred from them to more rational and 
efficacious means, by showing tfaey ought to be exploded as well 
on account of reasons drawn from just speculations as a large 
actual experience of iheir failure. 

X A free respiration of fresh i^ndepraved air is essentially 
necesi'ary to the strength of the beasts in order to their re- 
•istiqg the effects of the contagion. It has appeared, from a 
number o(' observations, which are recorded by the writer> 
on this subject, that the cattle which have been kept out 
la the air, when the weather was not inclement through 
ioo much cold or moisture, have been less subject to take the 
jiifectioo, ani recovered in greater nombets when seized with 



confirm the truth of this remark, as it appears from 
nearly all the accounts given that the greatest number 
of beasts have been lost where means of this kind have 
been most employed. 

The medicating the cattle externally by rubbing ihdnt 
with sulphur, gunpowder, tobacco-water, and othOT sub^ 
stances does less harm than the fumigations, but not mor* 
good, as experience has largely evinced. The samft 
may be said of those extraordinary mundifications, ot 
cleansings of tho hair and skin of the cattle, which hav* 
been recommended and practised on the same authority 
of the ancients. There is reason to conclude that the 
contagion, in whatever part it is first imbibed, takes 
effect too soon to be rubbed off in time ; and it is most 
reasonable to suppose, if the infection be at all absorbed 
by the skin, this great cleansing of it may fit and prepare 
it to receive the contagion rather than defend it against 
its admission. All the supposedly preservative methods 
of this kind, though they have the authority of many 
writers from an implicit submission to the more ancient^ 
have been found as vain and fruitiess in practice as they 
seem absurd in speculation when examined on the just 
and demonstrable principles of physiology. 

The use of the internal medicines, administered as 
antidotes to fortify the beasts against the attacks of the 
contagion, have been equally inefficacious or detrimental 
with the external means. Those of the medicines that 
have been recommended for this purpose, which come 
within the class named alexipharmic, and are proposed 
to combat the virus, are entirely inadequate in their 
degree of power to the intention, though some of them, 
by their invigorative qualities, may have a tendency to 
oppose the effects of the contagion. Those which nave 
been adopted as antiseptics or resisting putrefaction, such 
as sulphur, oil of vitriol, vinegar, &c., when given as 
preservatives against the contagion, must of course be 
administered out of season. Since putrefection in the 
fluids of the beast is the consequence, not the cause, of 
the contagion, and, therefore, cannot take place tiU the 
contagion be received, nor, as it did not before sub- 
sist, can it admit of being counteracted till then. 
Moreover, the substances of this kind, which are of an 
acid nature, have, in this case, a contrary tendency 
to that of resisting the effects of the contagion. For, 
destroying the bUe, and checking, by other means, the 
digestive ferment, as weU as lowering the vis vita 
from some other less known power, they weaken the 
habit of the beasts, and consequently dispose them to 
receive the infection more readily, and suffer, with less 
resistance, its action in bringing on a putrescent state of 
the fluids. It has been, therefore, everywhere found 
that, whenever any of these methods have been pursued, 
more beasts have been lost than when they were left to 
the ixiendly assistance of nature undisturbed, and only 
secured from these accidents that would injuriously 
affect their health in all circumstances. 

There is another proposed method of saving cattie 
fi«m the mortal effects of the murrain, of which some 
trial has been made, that properly comes under con- 
sideration along with the preceding. Because, though it 
is not, indeed, the preventing the infection, but, on the con- 
trary, the giving it, yet it is calculated to answer the same 
end, that is, the preventing the ill effects of the contagion 
by anticipative means. This method is the inoculation of 
the cattle with the murrain, ip the same general manner- 
as is practised with mankind for the smaU-pox. The 
fact is well known that beasts which have had the 
murrain from accidental infection, like mankind with 



it, tlinn those which were housed. Tn Denmark, during the- 
terrible visitation mentioned above of this disease in the year 
1769, many of the boors attempted to preserve their cattle from 
the infection by the fumes of tobacco, which they continually 
smoked in the cow-houses, even sitting up the whole night in 
turns forthat purpose in the midst of them. But it waa re- 
marki'd that scarcely any of tbei cattle so treated avoided tile 
contagion and death in consequence of it. 
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regard to the small-pox, do rarely take it again ; and 
it being presumed on this ground that the analogy 
betwixt these two diseases stiU holds good in other 
particulars, and, consequently, that the cominunicating 
the murrain by inoculation would have the same con- 
sequences on the cattle in preventing their receiving the 
infection again, and in rendering the symptoms of the 
disease proportionably nulder and less fatal, it was 
imagined the use of this method might be, in a con- 
siderable degree, a substitute for a preservative from the 
infection itself. But experience luts evinced that this 
presumption was erroneous in point of fact ; and there 
is besides one essential circumstance of difference betwixt 
the murrain and the small-pox which constitutes the use 
of inoculation detrimental in the former, even if it were 
productive of the same consequence as ia the latter with 
respect to the mitigation of the symptoms or the pre- 
vention of future infection. The experiments made to 
explore the effects of inoculation in the murrain, though 
not all alike in their result, have yet given sufficient 
lights to determine that they are very different from those 
of inoculation for the small-pox, and that it can in no 
degree answer the same end, even with respect to the 
particular beasts subjected to it, much less can it conduce 
to the restraining and diminishing the mortal effects of 
contagion in any manner that may be beneficial to the 
public. 

In the first place, it is sufficiently proved from in- 
stances that the inoculation of beasts for the murrain 
does not hinder their receiving the infection again, as 
other cattle, by accident. This may seem very extra- 
ordinary on the first view, because, when the cattle take 
the infection by casual means and recover, they are 
rarely subject to have the disease a second time, and 
because we see inoculation for the small-pox prevents 
the ill effe'cts of future contagion in the same manner as 
a casual infection. But reasons drawn from analogy, 
however just they may be in support of supposition, 
cannot conceal facts ; and though the cause of this 
difference betwixt the small-pox and murrain be of a 
dark and inexplicable nature, yet nothing is to be 
thence inferred against its reality as the subject itself 
is so in all respects. For there has been no satis- 
factory reason hitherto assigned why the having either 
of these diseases once, by any mode of infection, should 
be preventive of the futiie effects of the same contagion. 
Whatever difficulties may attend the accounting for it, 
we yet find on a revisal of the relations of the trials of 
inoculation practised for the murrain, a considerable 
number in proportion to the whole are known to have 
actually taken the infection afterwards, and that of 
these the far greatest part died of the disease.* We may 

■ There are many insttnces of cattle taking the murrain a 
second time after Imvingjust before had it by inoculation. 
Sfoseman, and tvro other Dutch phyBicians, were among the 
first who performed this operation in Holland. The beasts they 
inoculated were seventetn in number, and out of them three 
recovered, but took the infection a^ain by accidental means a 
fortnight after in so violent a manrer that two of them died. 
Professor Orasbujs inoculated six beasts, which recovered. 
All of them took the infection again by accident and four of 
them died. There is an account, in the experiments of the 
Harquis de Courtivron, of two calves that were inoculated twice 
without any apparent symptpms of the disease being produced. 
But they took the infection without any operation afterwards 
from other cattle having the disease from inuculation, and 
one of them died. In an experiment made last jear on 
the inoculation of cattle for the murrain, in consequence 
of a subscription formed for that purpose in Friseland, 
and reported to the States-General of the United Provinces 
by Professor Camper, it appears that out of ten which 
recovered alter Iwing inoculated the 5th of July, five 
took the disease again by accidental means, and all died. 
In the continuation of the above experiments, seven beasts 
which recovered, after being inoculated July 20th, all took the 
infection again casually afterwards, and were carried off by 
the disease. It may seem difficult to conceive why more of the 
cattle that have recovered from inoculation, and taken the 



reasonably presume thence that others of them might 
take the infection after the accounts were written, or 
under circumstances which might prevent the writers 
from attaining to the knowledge of it. It must likewise 
be considered that among the beasts inoculated a part 
must have been such, as were not constitutionally sus- 
ceptible at all of the infection by casual means, and 
therefore did not take it afterwards on that score. But, 
if we reason on the simple fact alone, that a considerable 
proportion of the number of the beasts inoculated have 
had the disease again, and with at least equal violence 
and mortality as those not before inoculated, we must 
grant that this practice cannot any way answer the end 
proposed, which is solely that of preserving them for the 
future against the bad effects of the contagion. 

In the second place, it is likewise evinced by the 
same testimony of facts that the infection communicated 
by inoculation is not attended with less violent symptoms 
and mortality than when received by casual means. 
The accounts of the practice of that operation fully 
justify this assertion.* Hence, therefore, as well as for 



disease afterwards, should die of it than of those which have 
not been Inoculated, and are casually infected with it. But as 
inoculation does not, similarly to what is found in the small- 
pox, prevent the future action of the contagion with equal 
power, DOT render the symptoms less vinlent when the disease 
IS received by that mode ef infection, than when in the natural 
way, there is room to conclude that the weakened habit of the 
beast, in consequence of the injury done by the disease in the 
inoculated subjection to it, renders the effects more fatal in the 
second attack according to the principle we have above specified. 
• There are many instances, in the relations given of the 
trials of inoculation for the murrain, of the beasts dying in a 
great proportion to the number subjected to it. Amangst 
them are the following : — Noseman and his two colleagues, as 
we have before had occasion to mention, inoculated seventeen, 
of which fourteen then died, and two of the others, which had 
recovered from that infection, took a fresh one casually, which 
appeared stronger, and carried them off. So that only one nas 
saved out of the seventeen. Doctor Fonntayne, Dean of York, 
bad four inoculated, and lost one of them. Doctor Layard 
inoculated eight beasts, of which five died, and he killed another 
for inspection, which otherwise might have been added to them 
for ai>|'thing that appears. Four ^asts were inoculated for the 
murrain in the spring of the year, by order of the States of 
Utrecht, all of which had the distemper with great violence and 
died, as appears in the report made to the states of that pro- 
vince of the opinion of some eminent physicians they consnlted, 
and of the result of this experiment. The following numbers 
died from the inoculation performed in consequence of the sub- 
scription mentioned in the preceding note, made last year 
for that purpose in Friseland. Out of twenty five head of 
young cattle inoculated the 5th day of July ten died, besides 
five others which, though they recovered, took the disease 
again afterwards casually, and then died of it, as before rehited. 
Out of twenty- five that were inoculated the 20th of July 
thirteen then died, besides the seven beforementioned, which, 
having recovered, caught the infection by accidental means 
afterwards, and were carried off by it. Out of fifty-eight that 
were inoculated the 9th of August and took the infection, 
twenty-five died of the disease then, and five more died soon 
after of a pulmonic decay occasioned by it. Four other beasts 
were inoculated on the same 9th of August, in which the in- 
fection failed. They were again subjected to the operation, the 
18th and 19th, in a similar manner, and, taking the disease 
then, two died at the time, and a third soon after, from pul- 
monic abscesses brought on by it. In these instances taken 
together we find a far greater proportion of the cattle destroyed 
by the murrain given by the inoculation than would have been 
by the infection taken in the natural way. Professor Camper 
says, nevertheless, " That such ill success should i;>ot discourage 
the future pursuit of inoculation for this disease, because the 
same miscarriages happened on the first introduction of this 
operation for the small- pox into our parts of the world." But 
I must beg his pardon for saying that this is an inadvertent 
assertion, and that he is entirely mistaken in the matter of 
fact. For the inoculation for the small-pox was equally suc- 
cessful at first as now ; and though extraordinary stress has 
been lately laid on some particular methods of treatment sup- 

Eosed to be new, yet, where they have not been followed, we 
ave two instances of a greater list of recovered patients in 
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the last-mentioiLed reason, inoculalion appears evidently 
to fail of its intended purpose. 

The total insufficiency of inoculation to answer, in the 
case of the murrain, the end proposed, on the score of 
both the preceding circumstances, -would he a sufficient 
ground for exploding the practice of it. But there is a 
yet stronger reason against its use, which arises from this 
TOinciple : — The murrain is, at least with respect to the 
European countries, an epidemical disease, though con- 
tagious. That is, it does not, as we have observed before, 
ever reign but when certain unfavourable circumstances 
of season have created a predisposition in the cattle to 
receive the infection, and thence rendered them tem- 
porarily susceptible of it. When the effects of these 
unfavourable circumstances of season cease the effects of 
the contagion cease likewise, as far as regards accidental 
infection ; so that when the consequences are left to the 
natural course of things, this disease is only a temporary 
mischief, to which there is some certain period,* though 
that period may be different, as we have seen above, 
from the various condition of different places. Now, if 
the inoculation for the murrain were practised in so 
general and continued a manner as to render it of any 
public consequence, supposing the inoculated beasts 
incurred less danger from the disease by that mode of 
receiving the infection, and were more secure from friture 
attacks of it, the contagion must be spread in proportion 
to the extent of the country where the operation is prac- 
tised, and must also be constantly kept up in good as well 
as bad seasons. Hence all the natural means of the con- 
tagion being exterminated in the favourable times would 
be wholly taken away, and in the bad times there would 
be necessarily a great destruction of such beasts as neg- 
lect or the casual want of opportunity of inoculation had 
left exposed to the rage of it. This we see happen at 
present with us, in the instance of the small-pox, from 



proportion to those which have been Inst under the same con- 
duct, than can be produced on equal authority by any of the 
pretended improvers of this practice. Some few out of great 
namberg have at all times died of inoculation for the small- 
pox, but never in any proportion to the beasts, which appear in 
the relations here cited, to have died from inoculation for the 
murrain. It was the striking examples of success which could 
alone have introduced and established the use of inoculalion for 
the small-pox here, and it would have been rejected with 
horror, and prohibited by authority, bad a similar failure to 
that which has been experienced in the murrain been found in 
the result of the 6rst trials. 

' * Professor Camper and some others of the Butch physicians 
havegiren it aa their peremptory opinion that the murrain will 
aot cease entirely aj;ain in their country, but, like the small- 
pox and measles, only abate its violence, and confine itself to 
particular places ia -favourable seasons. The professor says, in 
one passage of his printed essay, " That it is more than probable 
this contagious disease is become as permanent as the small-pox 
and measles." But certaiuly this nntion is very erroneous, and 
contrary to a rational and just deduction from facts. There 
are no parts of Europe which the murrain has been known to 
Itare ever- invaded, that have not been known at other times 
afterwards to have been again free from it. A cnnsiderable 
stress may be properly laid on the more ancient visitations of 
many places of which we have accounts, whence it must often 
have f^one away, as there were no traces of it found afterwards 
in them. Why, then, if there be anj thin« in the nature of the 
.contagion that readers it capable of establishing itself per. 
manently, has it not been found to have done so in some place 
.or other? Yet no such place is known where this murrain bss 
always subsisted from a considearble time backwards to th'' 
.present. Even the United Provinces themselves, where the 
-contaginm having now maintained itself for a number of years 
last past, has given occasion to this apprehension of its having 
'become pe petual there, was become again clear of any remains 
of ihat infection, which was brought into the country at the 
general diffusion of it over all Europe about the year 1713, 
and continued its force there till about T721. It will be 
allowed that not the least marks of this disease appeared 
darin|> an interval of near twenty years, till it again was brought 
by a tresh contagion abont the year 1742, which can be traced 
to have come from a very distant part of Europe, and i^ssed 
throogh the same countries as the fomaer contagisit ef 1713. 



the very extensive dissemination* of the infection by 
inoculation. But this disease differs very materially from 
that of the murrain with relation to that operation. For 
we find no instance of the contagion of the small-pox 
being ever totally suppressed in any country where it 
has once gained admission ; and therefore, if general 
inoculation mitigate the effects, it may be adopted for 
that disease -without the mischief of causing a perpetuity 
of the contagion, as would happen from a general prac- 
tice of it for the murrain, the contagion of which will 
otherwise spontaneously cease in certain periods, as past 
events have incontestibly manifested. .- 

The failure of inociilation to answer its intended 
purpose, as e-vinced by the instances above quoted, and 
others, has disposed the favourers of it not to insist oa 
its utility when practised on cattle in general. But 
Camper, I>e Monchy, and some others of those who have 
most lately given opinions on this subject, still continue 
to recommend it to be performed on calves, or young 
cattle. But even admitting a greater number of them 
than of older cattle, might recover, when subjected to 
it, yet, if it be not, as we have above shown, good reason 
to believe, a security against future infection, it can be 
of no utility. The objection, moreover, against the 
general use of inoculation, -with regard to its spreading, 
and perpetuating the contagion, avails equally against 
the inoculation of the calves, as the adult beasts. For 
what will secure the other cattle trova. this infection, 
when the calves have the disease in places near them ? 
Will not this universal propagation of the contagion, in 
spite of all the care that can be taken, of course occasion 
its frequently reaching some of the older cattle ; and 
-will they not infect each other the same as at present, 
only in a more general manner f It may be answered 
that, if all the calves be inoculated, the whole stock of 
cattle would in time be rendered insusceptible of the 

The professor himself acknowledges these facts in other pas- 
sages, and includes the United Provinces in the parts of Europe 
where he says it was no more heard of till 1740. Now, if 
after raging so violently in the United Provinces in 1713 and 
1714 as to carry off 40,000 head of cattle in less than two 
years, and keeping its ground for more than seven years, it then 
entirely ceased, if it has, moreover, ceased in like manner at 
various periods ii; every other place where it ha s been known 
to have subsisted, what reason can we have to conclude that it 
will now be perf etual, or, to use the professor's own expression, 
permanent, like the small-pox and measles, which have never 
been found to quit any considerable tract of country once in- 
fested with them, though some small districts may be at times 
exempt from them. The present extraordinarily protracted con. 
tinuance of the murrain in Holland is easily to be accounted 
for from a longer series than common of untavourable seasons, 
conspiring with the great relaxation natural to the cattle in so 
damp a country, which has kept them in a state susceptible of 
the infection, at the same time that in other neighbouring 
countries of a better temperature this predisposition to the 
disease has not equally prevailed. But this peculiarity in the 
state of the seasons must nevertheless undoubtedly have some 
period and, consequently, the prevalence of the contagion. 
The effect must cease in the United Provinces as well as in 
other countries along with the cause, as it has manifestly 
always done before, and the disease therefore cannot be pre- 
sumed to be rendered perpetual, or permanent as the f^mail- 
pox or measles, unless tbe continuance of the unfavourable 
seasons, such as have succeeded each other since the year 
1740, be previously presumed to be rendered perpetual, which 
ia against the course of nature, as displayed in all preceding 
times. 

* It is certain, from a very attentive examination of this 
matter, that a far greater number of persons have died of ths 
small pox in England within tbe four or five years last pa^t 
than have ever been known within a like period for a consider, 
able length of time. The inoculation of numbers in almost all 
places has diffused the infection through every corner of cities 
and large towns, and the itinerant practitioners of thy operation 
have conveyed it into every village of the co^ptry, even, soma 
' where it had scarcely before ever been kn.ow4i, By tkif means 

I' all persons susceptible of tlie infection hfivjn^ beeii exposed to. 
it during a bad; epidemical conjunctHfCi^iafijiy have of course 
taken th«: disease and been e*nried.aff; 
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infection, and therefore not subject to this mischief. 
But if, which is, neverthelesa, denied, for the reasons 
before specified, the inoculated cattle were rendered in- 
capable of having the disease again, yet the detriment 
arising from the above explained effects of such a 
practice, before it could possibly be extended in any 
general manner, and the impracticability of making 
more than a part of the people conform regularly to it ; 
would be extiemely great. This plan has, besides, the 
further inconvenience of being incompatible with any 
supply of foreign cattle in ^aces of great scarcity.* 
for the contagion being spread everywhere by the con- 
stant inoculation of the calves, such foreign cattle would 
of course be affected by it, which must produce such a 
loss to the dealers in tiiem as would deter any persons 
from venturing on so dangerous a trade, whence the 
public distress would be greatly inhanced by the scarcity 
of all cattle thus occasioned. 

We may, on the whole, conclude that no general 
effectual aid is to be obtained against the murrain, 
in a preventive intention, by medicinal means. For 
such as might avail to a certain degree in na.tnre 
are rendered impracticable from economical reasons. 
Whatever is done of this kind to answer any real 
purpose, must be extended to all the cattle in every 
stock, at least, where there are not very particulaj: 
signs of strength, which will be found only in few. 
It must also be continued, or at least renewed at 
short invervals, during the whole time the infection is in 
the neighbourhood, as no foresight can point out when 
accident may convey it to the beasts. This must cause 
much expense in the purchase of the medicines, and 
constant trouble in the administration, which is in fact 
equal to expense. Professor Camper says, nevertheless, 
that nothing affcards a greater pro8i)ect of success than 
preparing the humovurs whUe the cattle are yet in health 
as the contagion approaches. But he seems aware, how- 
ever, that the medicine which could be most depended 
upon for this purpose, the Peruvian bark, would be too 
dear to be administered in that profusion which is 
necessary ; and therefore he proposes the finding some 
substitute for it, intimating that he considers the willow 
bark as such. But, unhappily, it is well known that 
neither the willow bark nor any other hitherto discovered 
simple is an adequate substitute for the Peruvian bark, 
and, though they have a degree of the same power, and 
may be joined with it to make some saving of the quantity, 
yet, given alone, they are not to be depended upon and 
deemed equal to the intention. The expense of the 
Peruvian bark, or of strong fermented liquors or cordials, 
the only efficacious means of invigorating and keeping 
up the sanative strength of the beasts, would be ap- 
parently more burthensome to the proprietors of cattle 
than that of replacing such of them as might be carried 
off by the disease. Since to put a large herd of cattle 
under a medicinal regimen, and continue it so for a long 
time, would most obviously be attended with a certain 
great loss for the precarious chance of avoiding another 
loss that, at worst, oould not be equal to it, nor possibly 
incurred at all, and would therefore be neither advan- 
tageous, nor in general practicable, as many proprietors 
of cattle could not find resources for making so consider- 
able a disbursement. 

The remedies which have been tried for the cure of 
the murrain have been in general as inefficacious and 
absurd as those employed for its prevention ; and though 

* The want of a recruit, from other places, of tbe stock 
cattle has been so great in Holland that the destrnction of tbe 
brt-ed. and an extreme fireat scarcity of provisions must have 
followed if there bad been no rupply of fi'reign beasts. At 
present tbere is a most visibly drplorahle deficiency of the 
stock, notwithsiandinc the great numbers which have been 
latfly brought from BoUtein. This circumstance alone is a 
suHiciert objrction to the proposal of inorulatins calves; as 
such a stock, as could be thence raised, would by no means be 
adequate to tbe consumjition. and tb> limitation of it would 
render the price of beasts exorbitant 4u>d burdenaome. 



some few have been better chosen with respect to the 
intention, yet they never appear to have been well used 
as to the manner of administration, whence we have 
very few eertain instances of their success. The far 
greater part of these medicines, like those used for tiie 
prevention of the disease, have been taken up on the 
authority of the ancients and the earlier writers, and con- 
sist of a jumbled variety of those medicaments whiA 
are deemed antidotes of poisons or alexipharmics. Under 
this class have been given theriaca, mithridate, diascor- 
dium, opitun, camphor, balsams, frankincense, myrrh, 
juniper berries, camomile flowers, marigold flowers, 
feverfew, rue, sage, fenugreek, madder roots, grass roots, 
horseradish, bay leaves, mustard seed, snake root, con- 
trayerva root, turmeric, savin, moth maslein, spearmint, 
calamus, aromaticus, garUc, onions, leeks, testaceous 
powders, sulphur, vinegar stalks, honey, raisins, figs, 
blood of ,a tortoise, and eggs.* Some present physicians 
on more modern> but perhaps not more just notions, have 
exhibited to the beasts several of the above and other 
simples, under the name of antiseptics, in another in- 
tention ; it is (iiat of resisting putrefaction, ia which they 
principally place the cause of this disease. The chief of the 
remedies of this class they have adopted are the vitriolic 
acid, vinegar, verjuice, four dough, butter-milk, common 
salt, and sal ammoniaous.f Others, who are attached to 
the doctrines of another modem school, considering this 
disease as inflammatory, have administered medicines 
they hold as emollient and sedative, of which nitre, 

* The notion of the nature and properties of antidotes waa 
very vague and void of scientific principles in the ancients, and 
the choice of their medicaments of that class were accordingly, 
in many instances absurd and incongruous. Tbe general idea 
of what were called alexipharmics was more rational and just, 
but the particular medicaments adopted in this view were, for 
the most part, very inadequate to the intention, even iu slighter 
cases, and very injudiciously combined with each other in tbe 
compounds. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, no remedy 
aiiainst so malignant and violent a disease as the murrain in 
cattle should be found amongst those of this class proposed by 
the ancients or their followers. 

t Tbe antiseptic clnss of medicines has not much more claim 
of propriety and efficacy in the cure of the murrain than that 
of the antidotes and alexipharmics. Though a putrescent state 
of the fluids be the consequence of this disease in the second 
stage when the effects are violent, yet it does nof seem to have 
any concern in tbe cause, nor from any marks even to come on 
in the first stage. The effrctual method, therefore, of doing 
somewhat that may resist the putrefaction is to mitigate the 
violence of the disease, which can only be effected, as far as 
hitherto appears, by keeping up tbe natural strength of the 
beasts, through the use of an invigorative regimen. The action 
of those remedies called antiarptics may be therefore well 
doubted, as we sh^ll have occasion to take notice more par- 
ticularly bslow, with respect to their immediate effects in that 
intention in "uy febrile cases, and more especially in tbe mur- 
rain. Notwithstanding they check pntrefaction in inanimate 
animal substances, yet, in living subjects being taken into the 
intestines, their nature is chnnged by the digestive operation, 
and tUey do not pass into the habit with the same qualities, 
but as a part of the chyle in which such qualities canni't exist. 
Those of them that contain the astringent gums which have the 
property of tanning, such as are found in the Peruvian bark, 
&c., may promote this intention indeed secondarily by invigor- 
ating the solids, accelerating, consequently, the motion ol the 
fluids, and thence aiding the natural ferments, which are the 
cause why putrefaction does not take place in the juices of th^ 
living animala. But the acid kinds ol tbe antiseptic medirines 
have even the contrary effects in febrile cases. For, 4iminishii:g 
the irritability, they lower the via uiftc, and they prevent 
digestion by checking that particular ferment by which it is pet- 
formed. Whence, in both ways, they lessen the animal strength, 
and of course conduce to the putrescence of the humours. 
Thes'e antiseptic r.-medies moreover can have no effect on the 
habit in that stage of the disease where the putrescence actually 
takes place. Bi cause tbe digestion is then totally lost, as we 
shall see below, and the medicines, when taken, either remain 
in the stomachs of the heasts, or passes off in tbe colliquative 
purfiing. It is thence we may account for the greater mortality 
of beuts 10 treated. 
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cream of tarteir, acids, mucilages, and oils are the 
principal.* Mercnrialis, antimonials, and white -vitriol 
have also been employed in the intention of febrifuges 
by some of the present physicians, -who are favourers of 
chemical and metallic medicines.* 

But alike has been the success of all the proposed 
remedies of these several classes, -which is, tlmt a 
remarkably great number of the beasts to which they 
have been administered have died, in proportion to that 
of those which have been left to nature. This may 
appear strange, but the fact is that all of these medica- 
ments which have any operation, except those which 
have an invigorating and strengthening quality, disturb, 
in some way orother, the animal economy and, thence 
weakening the beasts, render them more subject to the 
malignant action of the contagion, according to the 
principles above laid down. 

The Peruvian bark, strong fermented liquors, cordials, 
and other medicines which have the same tendency to 
invigorate and are thence, as will be shown below, 



* How far the notion, that the mortal effects of febrile dis. 
orders in general depend on inflammation, and that the in- 
dications of core are to be thence deduced, may be just, does 
not make a proper object of examination here, though, perhaps, 
a medical error in this point has not only been destructive to 
many cattle in cases of trials to cure the murrain, hut to a 
greater number of mankind than were ever saved by all the 
means of medicinal art. But however that may be, it is obvious 
the mnrrain cannot be classed amongst inflammatory disorders 
vben the symptoms of it, that will be below investigated, are 
dniy considered. It mnst be allowed, indeed, that when the 
whole animal economy is perverted by this distemper in the 
second stage of it, the efforts of nature to relieve herself from 
the discrasy ot the fluids, produce inflammation in particular 
parts, the marks of which are constantly found. Inflammation 
IS not, however, in the mnrrain, even the Sf condary cause of the 
disease itself, as it is in the small-pox, plague, and some other 
febrile contagious distempers of mankind, but the last con- 
aequ'enee of it in the most advanced state. On the contrary, 

the symptoms of the first stage of the murrain and frequently 
of the second exhibit no signs of general inflammation, hut of 
general and partial weakness. A lentor of the animal action, 
a stupor, and a paralysis of the bead and digestive organs are, 
88 we rhall see below, the first visible effects. When these are 
aggravated so as to prevail over the efforts of nature to perform 
ihe vital functions, the disease necesfiarily proves fatal; but 
where the animal strength is sufficient to resist for a certain 
period, the disease terminates by a critical discharge of the 
*irus or morbid matter, and the beast recovers. Certainly, 
therefore, the treating the murrain as an inflammatory disorder 
by the exhibitions which diminish irritability, and lessen the 
via vita, or animal strength, is conspiring with the efforts of 
the contagion to bring on the destruction of the beasts as those 
efforts prevail according to the weakness of the subjects. It 
must he admitted, indeed, that the medicines administered in 
this intention are not very powerful in their effect, but when 
conjoined to bleeding or other evacuations, they have some 
share in rendering natnre unable to resist the action of the 
contagion. They may consequently be granted to have con- 
tributed in some degree to that remarkable loss of the cattle 
which has attended the attempts to cure the murrain. 

* Th* trials of mercurials as specifics for the murrain were 
suggested by their efficacy in the venereal disease, but perhaps 
in some others which are contagious. But it does not appear, 
from any observation on facts occurring in the trials made on it, 
to avail in the murrain. Indeed, had it been of more virtue in 
this disease the effects of it, in the manner it has for the most 
part been administered for the same, must have been bat 
slender. In the aethiops mineral and cinnabar, which are the 
preparations used, the mercury is so clogged and locked up 
by its combination with the sulphur that its action is weak 
-and precarious. As far as can be concluded by analogy the 
antimonials might possibly have had some effect in this disease 
if the proper kind had been administered on the first appearance 
of the symptoms. But at the time these medicines seem most 
to avail in fevers of the human kind, that is in the last stage, 
they cannot possibly be of any service in the murrain, because 
tbe digestion is then, as we shall see below, entirely lost in all the 
ptrtiealar subjects which would not recover withont any aid, 
and the medicines must therefore with them lie inactive in the 
first stomach or cad-bag without passing further. 



agreeable to the true indication of cure, have, amongst 
the rest, been tried by some few physicians in their 
treatment of this disease. But the manner in which they 
were used, either with respect to the period of the dis- 
temper when they were given, the want of due perse- 
verance in the exhibition, the joining to them injurious 
practices, or some other circumstance, has been such that 
fe-w instances of good can be shown to have resulted 
from them, though enough to confirm what may bo 
deduced from just principles of physiology respecting 
this disease, as to their utility in the cure of it. 

{To be continued.) 



THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is from the Tall Mall Gazette of the 8th 
January: — 

The reform of the Eoyal Academy of Music is too im- 
portant a matter to be cnsmissed in the brief paragraph 
in which we have already called attention to the question. 
Considering the vast influence of the musical art on the 
enjoyment of daily life, its humanising and elevating in- 
iluence upon the poor, and its importance as an expres- 
sion of religious emotion, it is surprising that the posi- 
tion of its teachers should attract so little attention. This 
singular indifference is probably due to the fact that so 
few men of the middle and upper classes have any prac- 
tical knowledge of music, or were taught to sing or play 
while yet they were boys. Consequently, whatever may 
be their love for musical performances, and their convic- 
tion of the general importance of musical cultivation, 
they feel themselves unequal to pronounce any sound 
judgment on proposed measures of musical reform, and 
content themselves with the. old lament that they were 
not taught music when they were young. To some such 
causes, too, is to be traced the doubt whether the supply 
of a musical education to embryo teachers is a thing with 
which Parliament, as representing the nation, is in any 
way concerned. Why should we pay for teaching boys 
and girls to fiddle and sing, it is said, any more than to 
make shoes or to bind books ? What has the nation to 
do with the cultivation of fine voices or striking aptitudes 
for playing on the pianoforte. We might as reasonably, 
it is argued, undertake to set up a national academy for 
teaching young dancing-masters or "professors" of 
gymnastics and fencing. The answer, however, is ob- 
vious and simple. The principle on which the nation is 
justified in taking up the question is identically the same 
as that on which it endows Eegius Professorships at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and generally grants money for 
educational purposes for the benefit of rich as well as 
poor. Once grant the fact that the cultivation of music 
is a material element in human weU-being and happiness, 
together with the principle that the State is called upon 
to assist in the work of education, and the establishment 
of a national Academy of Music follows as a matter of 
course. If the parents of boys and girls who are in- 
tended to live by teaching music cannot secure them a 
fit training, the loss is that of the whole nation at large. 
The fact that the parents of such children and the 
children themselves are incidentally benefited in no way 
does away with the additional fact that the nation at 
large is a gainer also. We do not make grants to poor 
schools for the benefit of the schoolmasters, but for the 
benefit of the children. And when in like manner we 
pay musical professors to teach other embryo musical 
professors, it is not for their sakes that we do it, but for 
our own. We see that the musical teaching power 
throughout the country, like the performing powers of 
players and singers, is at a very low ebb. From the 
cathedral services and great oratorio performances down 
to the humblest attempt at drawing-room or poor-school 
singing, the condition of English music is below 
mediocrity. Not one "professor" out of a dozen is in 
any sense of the word a real musician. In not one 
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church in a dozen is the congregational singing endur- 
able. There is not a single theatrical orchestra in all 
London which plays the accompaniments to so^^ and 
duets with a proper delicacy and finish. !£iglish 
operatic singers, with very few exceptions, are a proverb 
for incapacity; mumbling their words, deficient in 
execution, soulless in expression, and as guiltless of 
" phrasing" in measured music as of declamatory life in 
recitative. Everywhere there is that ^me want of 
thoroiighness, which indicates a deficiency in early educa- 
tion. 

When the Royal Academy was set up, enthusiastic 
but not far-seeing patrons imagined that they had 
devised a cure for all these evils. But the establishment 
has never won a name in the musical profession or out- 
side it, and has never done anything to deserve a name. 
It has turned out one good composer, Mr. Stemdale 
Bennett, and one eminent singer, Mdme. Sainton- 
Dolby ; and that is all. AU our other best English 
singers and players were trained elsewhere. ' Nor is this 
to be wondered at. The management of the institution 
is scarcely to be called management. Nobody who 
teaches is properly paid, and nobody is properly super- 
vised by anybody. The whole affair shuffles on, as it 
were, of its own accord, in an inconvenient house in a 
street leading out of Hanover-square, of very question- 
able character as to the persons who at times make it 
their promenade. With aU this the musical teaching 
given is far from cheap. The professors who teach, or who 
profess to teach, but are given to teaching by deputy, are 
vmderstood to be moderate in their charges. Neverthe- 
less the average cost of each pupil is about £45 a-year — ■ 
an enormous sum, more than the cost of tuition at many 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and doubly enormous 
when the very unsatisfactory quality of the teaching is 
taken into account. During the year 1864 the mere 
arrangement of the academy, including rent, salaries of 
secretary, Kbraorian, &c., exclusive of the payment of 
teachers, amounted to more than £950. There are now 
only seventy-two pupils ; so that each of the pupils coats 
£13 a-year, in. return for the use of the rooms and music 
belonging to the institution ; while the cost of tuition is 
wholly paid by the pupils themselves. And all this is 
exclusive of the personal clothing, board, and lodging of 
the pupils, with which the academy has nothing to do — 
a regulation, indeed, which is about the most sensible 
arrangement that exists in connection with the whole 
affair. 

Considering, then, the present social position of the 
ordinary musical professor, and the average income that 
he earns by his labours, it is clear that any real advance 
in his training must come from the Government of the 
country. The system that has been adopted in reference 
to schools for general education must be adopted for the 
education of musicians. We want a KneUer Hall, as it 
used to be, in London ; a normal school, as it is 
now the fashion to call such things, adapted to the 
peculiarities of the special case. The Paris Conservatoire 
furnishes a model, whether for more or less exact 
imitation, or as an illustration of the principles on 
which we ought to act in England. It supplies a 
perfectly gratuitous education to 600 pupils, and every 
year presents a gift of £40 to the ten most distinguished 
students. Vacancies are flUed up by candidates after a 
strict examination, including a tnal of that sight-singing 
which the pupils of our Royal Academy never learn at 
all. Three times a year the students are examined, and 
those who show no promise are dismissed. The jury who 
decide on these and other questions of proficiency are 
eminent musicians, unconnected with the Conservatoire, 
which is administered W one single director. The pupils 
come from aU parts of IVance, and their parents pay the 
whole expenses of their board, lodging, and clothing. 

Whether the British taxpayer can be induced to estab- 
lish any such institution in Loudon may reasonably be 
doubted. That very energetic and sanguine body, the 
Society of Arts, is busying itself very much about it at 



the present time, and th^ have aj^ointed a committee 
of about a dozen of their members to collect information 
and opinions bearing on the subject. If the G-ovemmeut 
are induced to listrai to their pleadings, it wUl probably 
be in connection with the general education of the poor, 
which undeniably demands the raising of the standard 
of average musical tuition throughout the country. As 
it is, the musical teaching in Government schools is 
grievously deficient, nor can it be materially amended 
whUe the general teachers are the only teachers of sing- 
ing. Men an4 women may be admirable instructors in 
reading, arithmetic, and grammar, and yet be destitute 
of the natural gifts without which it is smiply impossible 
to teach music. If the poor are to be civLHsed by the in- 
fluence of that divine art, it must be by instruction from 
well-qualified musicians. And these can only be created 
by some such institution as a Royal Academy, unlike in 
almost all respects, the present establishment in Tenter- 
den-street, Hanover-square. 



im l^rts. 



Pine Abt Exhibition at the Hague. — An exhibition 
of works of living artists of all nations is announced to 
take place at the Hague next year, to open on the fourth 
of June, and close on the fifteenth of the following month. 
The exhibition is imder the direction of a commission 
appointed by the authorities of the place, and the con- 
ditions are as follow : — Pictures are to be addressed to the 
Commission Direetrice de V Mxposition des Beaux-Arts, au 
Teeken-Aeademie, Frincessegracht, d la Haye. The com- 
mission win pay the carriage, provided the works are 
sent by slow train. AH the works must be in sqviare 
frames, or other frames mounted on kiuare gilt panels. 
Works received from the first of May to midnight of the 
fifteenth. Each artist must send, under cover to the Com- 
mission, and post-paid, advice of the sending of his 
works, his own names in full, with address, also those of 
the parties who forward the case, together with a short 
description of the works, and a copy of thfe marks on the 
case. The sale price of the works may be given ; and 
those who object to their pictures forming part of a 
lottery, which may take place, must state the fact. No 
artist to send more than three works. The Commission 
reserves the right to refuse admission, and will return 
rejected works as soon as possible, but at the charge of 
the sender. Artists proposing to send very large works 
are requested to communicate with the secretary of the 
Commission before the 25th of April. Works not be- 
longing to the artists themselves can only be received^ 
accompanied by a permission, with the price, if for sale, 
in the handwriting of the painter. The Commission 
reserves the prior right of sale, and will charge two per 
cent, on the sum received. At the close of the exhibi- 
tion the works remaining unsold will be returned to the 
artists, at their own charge. The Megmce of the Hague 
will give seven medals — three to foreign artists, and four 
to those of HoUand. An artist may place his work out 
of competition if he thinks fit. 

Decoration of the New Tkibcnai. of Commerce in 
Paris. — The haU of the new building erected for the 
Tribunal of Commerce, which was opened formally not 
long since, and visited by the Emperor and Empress, 
offers an excellent example of the manner in which the 
public buildings of the capital of IVanoe are decorated 
at the present time. The hall is about sixty feet long 
by forty feet wide, and of proportionate height; the 
wainscoatiug, carvings, and cornice are all of oak, and 
tiie last is decorated with brackets, and having heads of 
lions,' supporting garlands of flowers, in the metopes. 
In the angles of the carvings are the arms of the city of 
Paris, the prow of a ship supported by genii, boldly 
carved in oak, in alto-relievo, the effect of the wood 
being heightened by a few lines of ivory and gold. 
In the carvings are also escuteheons, bearing imita- 
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tions of faience, painted in cameo on a blue ground 
— to be replaced eventually, it is to be hoped, by real 
faience, for there can be no good reason for not employ- 
ing the real thing instead of its fictitious representative. 
The wall piinels are painted of a deep red colour, called 
in France i/rcnat or garnet. The sides of the room are 
arranged, moreover, to receive four large paintings by 
M. Eobert-Pleury, late diiector of the &ole des Beaux 
Arts, and just appointed principal of the French school 
of painting: at llome. These works will record im- 
portant events in the history of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce. Two, which are already placed in their massive 
oak frames, relieved with gold mouldings, represent, 
one, the institution of the Juges-consuh, by the Chan- 
cellor L'Hospital, in 1563 ; the other, Colbei-t presenting 
the Ordonnance of Commerce to Louis XIV. for signa- 
ture, in 1673 ; the two other works will have for sub- 
jects the promulgation of the commercial code by 
Napoleon I., and the inauguration of the present build- 
ing by the Emperor and Empress. The council chamber 
a.djoining is decorated in a similar style, with a painted 
ceUing, and a copy of the portrait of Louis Napoleon, 
by Flandrin, ovei- the mantel-piece. The building is 
worthy of its important destination, and the decorations 
are not only good in themselves but entirely in keeping 
with the building and its objects. 



€mmmt. 



Cotton in Thbssaly. — ^Mr. Suter's Commercial Re- 
port on the Trade of Thessaly states that cotton ginning 
by machinery is now in operation for the first time at 
Vola, at Larissa, and at other principal localities in the 
interior. The machines in use are sawgins of the 
American "Eagle" Company, and of Burgess and Kev's 
London make. Horse-power, attempted to be applied 
in working some of the former, does not appear to have 
answered, owing to some defect in arrangement. Fif- 
teen of McCarthy's gins have been established at 
Armyro, and are driven by an eight-horse-power steam- 
engine, set up by an English engineer, who was sent 
out here for the purpose last summer by the Turkish 
Ambassador in London. The condition of the cotton 
they turn out gives great satisfaction, but the quantities 
cleared within a given time fall far short of what they 
should be, which the managers ascribe to the material 
brought to them being insufficiently dried. Two or 
three of Peel's hydraulic presses established at Vola 
daily pack 26 to 30 bales each, but soon wiU be inade- 
quate to meet the caUs upon them, now constantly on 
tiie increase. The bales are from 80 to 90 okes (eqvml 
to 220 to 248 lbs. weight). 

Oysteu Culture in the Isle op 'Wioht. — It appears 
that a Ml". "W. L. Kulbach, an officer in the army, has 
leased Bi-ading harbour for the purpose of constructing 
X>onds for breeding oysters, and commenced his works 
last .September twelvemonth, which have progressed 
very favourably until to the present time. Near the 
mill in tlie harbom' are four large breeding ponds, one 
of which is about 70 feet long by 66 feet wide ; the other 
three are nearly of the same dmiensions. These ponds 
are well embanked, supported by piles, gravelled, and 
perfectly firm and sound ; arc well adapted for the pur- 
pose, having hard, clean bottoms, mud being very per- 
nicious and injurious to the growth of the "spat;" 
they are thatehed over with fascines, and secured with 
galvanisod wire ; they have been constructed upon the 
best principle, and supplied with everything necessary 
to give success to tlie undertaking; they are from 
eighteen inches to two feet in depth. They remain full 
at the lowest tides, consequently the oysters are always 
submerged, and at high water the sites of the ponds can 
only be discovered by the ash poles which surround 
them. Already a great number of oysters are fattening 
for the market. 



Bhazilian Commbuge. — Mr. EUot, in his Report on 
the Commerce of Brazil, says : — " The staple product of 
the Brazilian empire is coffee, which yields more than 
half the total amount of the exports. Valuable as this 
production is, and regrettable as it would be were there 
any diminution of it, there can be little doubt of its 
being undesirable for a country to depend so much on 
one article, of which it may be deprived at any moment. 
In addition to the incalculable advantages which would 
accrue to other countries from a more exte<nsive system 
of agriculture as applied to cotton, sugar, maize, &c., 
the examples of Ireland and Madeira show the short- 
sightedness of trusting to one crop. A disease, of a 
similar nature probably to the oidium, has long been 
spoken of, and tiiough it does not ajipear to have yet 
done much harm, one cannot think without alarm of 
the misery it would produce if it made any considerable 
ravages. How much distress might have been spared in 
Lancashire had Brazil been able to send supplies of 
cotton to replace that destroyed in tlie Confederate 
States." 

Api>lig.a.tion op Shellac and the Aniline Dtes to 
Painting. — The Scimtijie Revieiu says it is found that all 
resins having acid properties — caoutehouo and the 
aniline dyestuffs — dissolve in the solution of aniline. 
Shellac is thoroughly soluble in it, and the resulting 
solution may be coloured with the concentrated solution 
of an aniline dyestuff, the result being an excellent 
material for producing tr,ansparent painting-s on glass, 
porcelain, &c., to which it very firmly adheres. The 
aniline dyestuff may be dissolved directly in the aniline 
solution of shellac, with the aid of heat ; but not fuchsine, 
since this, when heated with shellac, is changed to blue, 
hence, when this substance is to be dissolved, a solution 
of it in aniline, prepared without heat, is to be mixed 
with the aniline solution of shellac. These shellac 
solutions of the dyes may be mixed with oil paint not 
containing lead, and thus a brilliancy of tone may be 
imparted to the various colours in oil which they do not 
themselves possess. 



» 

Cotton in Queensland. — ^A colonial journal sajrs : — 
" This colony can grow the New Orleans and Egyptian 
varieties of cotton and the delicate Sea Island as well. 
Of the chief varieties all but the Sea Island can be grown 
at a profit in many districts, especially in what is now 
called Eiverina, and shipped within a few hours at 
Melbourne by the Echuca EaUway. Asiatic labour, 
however, is the sine qua turn, as has been proved by esc- 

Serience for many years past in the Mauritius, and 
oring the last five in Natal. Australia can get it as 
easily as Mauritius if she wish it, only she does not wish 
it, ns the working class regard the Chinese and Coolies 
with jealousy, as likely to lower the value of labour, for- 
getting that new industries and the development of 
neglected resources augment not only the common 
wealth but extend the demand for and the value of indi- 
vidual labour. There is little doubt, however, that 
ultimately self-interest will prevail ; each year will make 
the growth of cotton and sugur a greater necessity in 
those districts where the three essentials are combined — 
soil, water, and a temperature quite as suitable for the 
immediate purpose in view, and in all other essentials 
superior to those of Louisiana and the Carolinas." 

Ehiokation. — ^The return made by the Government 
emigration iigent at Liverpool, for the year 1806, is as 
follows : — Under the Emigration Act 66 ships sailed to 
Canada and Australia ; for Canada — 33 ships, 1,114 cabin 
and 7,670 steerage passengers, of whom 3,289 were Eng- 
lish, 1,671 Irish, and 2,116 other countries. To New South' 
Wales— two ships, two cabin and 1,281 steerage passen- 
gers. To Queensland — six ships, 49 cabin and 2,139 
steerage passengers. To Victoria— 25 ships, 316 cabin 
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and 6,343 steerage passengers. — Total sailing under the 
Act, 363 ships, to Australia and foreign parts, convey- 
ing 6,460 cabin passengers and 107,147 steerage passen- 
gers, of whom 31,819 were English, 3,011 Scotch, 
49,401 Irish, and 22,576 other countries. 

Geolooy op Australia. — In a short notice of the 
geology of Australia, given by Mr. Gregory, the results 
of the observations have been more extensive than any 
other Australian explorer. With an intimate knowledge 
of the rocks of both the east and west sides of the con- 
tinent, Hr. Gregory has had more opportunities of 
examining those of North Australia. He does not 
think that coal will be found north of lat. 23 deg., 
and he regards the quartz rocks as showing no indica- 
tions of gold, because they do not occur in veins, as in 
Southern Australia. The west side of the 143rd meridian 
is composed of a table-land of sandstone, lying upon 
beds of shale, schist, and sUicious limestone — the latter 
with fossils. East of the same meridian is a district, 
the geology of which shows more metamorphic action 
than anything else. There are slates, ^anites, por- 
phyries, and soap rocks, with interstrafafied beds of 
quartz, doubtless also due to metamorphic action. The 
beds are much disturbed and contorted, the most recent 
elevation being due to injections of volcanic rocks, 
which have been pushed through fissures, and not 
through the modem outlet of volcanoes. Generalising 
from these facts, Mr. Gregory conjectures that the whole 
of tropical Australia has been elevated since the depo- 
sition of the red sandstone, and has not since been sub- 
merged. ^ 

|ulrlicittnm5 |ssne). 

De la Psopbietb ses Mines. By Edouard Dalloz and 
A. Gboiff^. Paris. 2 vols., 8to. — ^Another example of a 
dass of valuable books now produced largely in France, 
containing a mass of information on the jurisprudence 
and statistics of great industries. The authors of the 
book in question are both lawyers, M. DaUoz being also 
deputy and president of the Conseil-Giniral of the rich 
geological district of the Jura, and M. Gouifffes one of 
file judges of the tribunal of Morlaix. The work treats 
fiilly of the jurisprudence respecting mining property in 
France and Belgium, and an inquiry into the mineral 
resources and legislation of other countries, and is de- 
scribed by its authors as a theoretical and practical guide 
for the use of the legist, engineer, and miner. 



Musical Education in Paris. — ^The municipal au- 
thorities of Paris are using great efforts to make singing 
an integral portion of the ecmcation of the people, as it is 
in many parts of Germany. The establishment of sing- 
ing classes, both for children and adults, in aU the com- 
mercial schools of the capital has been before mentioned, 
and an attempt has now been made to give character and 
tone to what is taught there. A competition is opened 
for choral compositions to be executed by the pupils of 
the primary schools, and the classes of adults in the city. 
The pieces are to be written for three or four voices, 
without accompaniment, and ajury named by the Pre- 
fect will award the prizes. The choice of the words is 
also left to the composers, but they must, of course, be in 
accordance with theobjectinview. Thenumberof piecesto 
be unlimited, and a prize of 300 or 600 francs, according to 
merit, will be awarded to each composition accepted, 
the copyright of the successful pieces to be the property 
of the municipal authorities. There is no doubt that the 
appeal will produce a perfect flood of compositions, al- 
though the prizes are not large, the amount of musical 
talent unemployed being enormous. Choral harmonies 
of this kind have not been much cultivated in Prance. 



and this proposition of the Prefecture may have the. 
effect of turning the attention of some young composers 
to muffic of a sounder, though less pretentious character 
than that generally in vogue. 

CoppKB AN Antidote to Cholbba. — Mention was. 
made in the Journal some weeks since, of the fact of 
more than one eminent French physician having used 
salts of copper internally, and even copper itself applied 
externally, in cajses of cholera, with great success. It 
was then stated that workers in copper were known to 
be free from the disease, even when in the midst of 
sufferers from it ; this has since been confirmed by the 
metal turners employed in a large Parisian &ctdry. A 
pamphlet has just appeared, with the title pf Mitallo- 
therapie, by M. Burg, which sets forth the evidences of 
the preservative effects of copper in a remarkable 
manner. -In support of the theory it is now affirmed 
that the great district of copper pyrites of the Eio-tinto, 
and its prolongation on the Huelva, in Spain, has never 
been visited by cholera, which has upon several occa- 
sions desolated the peninsula. Were 41ie copper districts 
of Cornwall exempt from the epidemic when it raged in 
England? 

The Silent Coal Scuttle. — ^Mr. John Murray, of 
Whitehall-place, suggests, for the annoyance caused to 
invalids by the act of putting coals on the fire, a very 
simple remedy. It consists in wrapping the coals in 
paper bags, and placing them quietly on the fire with the 
hand, when the bags quickly ignite, and leave the coals 
to be distributed noiselessly over the fire. Bags of the 
required size, holding from three to five pounds of coal, 
may be purchased for a mere trifle. The inventor says 
he has for many years tried this plan with complete 
success, in the houses of himself and friends. 

Abolition of Beidoe Toll in Pabis. — The bridge 
of Grenelle, which was included in Paris by the last ex- 
tension of the limits of the city, was the only one at 
which tell was taken, and this was abolished and the 
bridge thrown open to the public on the first day of the 
present year. The bridge was built by a company, 
which was te receive the bridge tolls and the fees paid 
for mooring boats and barges alongside a wharf connected 
with it, for the term of forty-seven years, that is, till 
1874, so that the period of opening it hiis been forestidled, 
by special arran^fement, for eight years. The nearest 
toll bridge to Pans is now that of Surenne, on the further 
side of the Bois de Boulogne. 

Domestic Sf ogkinq Fbame. — A small knitting frame, 
contributed by a mechanician named Bakenheim, to the 
Cologne Exhibition, is highly spoken of. With eighty- 
four needles, the machine is said not to weigh more than 
fourteen or fifteen pounds, and to be adaptable to any 
work-table. It is said to produce from ten thousand to 
thirty-five thousand points or meshes per hour, and to be 
worked with great fiicility. Whether it is a mere modifi- 
cation of the old stocking-frame, or of the circular knitting- 
machine, or an entirely new arrangement, is not stated. 

Ants' Eqqs. — It appears that last October a poor 
woman was taken up by one of the foresters at Fonteune- 
bleau for having earned away quantities of ants' eggs 
from a formicary. Ants abound in the Fontainebleau 
forest, and instead of wishing to get rid of them, the ad- 
ministration of the woods and forest preserve them care- 
fully on account of their value as food for all species of 
game, but more especially for young partridges, as well 
as their utility as manure. Many varieties of seeds, &c., 
have been tried as a substitute, but nothing has proved 
so nutritious to the 5,000 or 6,000 pheasants preserved 
in the imperial shooting grounds as the ant. A proof of 
the value of ants' eggs is the frequent attempts made by 
all the poor residing in the neighbourhood to carry off 
supplies of this strange edible, in order to sell them to 
the proprietors of private pheasantries. The forest laws, 
therefore, have constituted into a fraud the act of rifling 
an ant-hill of its store of eggs, and the poor woman cited 
before the tribunal as guilty of this act was fijied a small 
sum. 
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FiBE Telegbapeb. — The authorities of Bouen have 
established a series of telegraphic wires in connection 
with the corps of firemen. The town is divided into 
fifteen quarters, in each of which is a pompier^ station 
with a telegraphic apparatus, and all the stations com- 
municate with a central one, which includes the fire- 
men's banacks, and from this chief post the signal is 
repeated to all the other stations, and also to the ringer 
of the alarm bell, which announces the fact of a fire 
having broken out to the whole population of tiie place. 



♦ 

Beoistbation op Trade Mabks.— Sir,— As I was 
one of the first persons who ventured to advocate pub- 
licly a system of registering trade marks, and as I have 
long taken great interest in the subject, I have naturally 
observed with pleasure, that an association for carrying 
a project of registration into effect has started intS 
existence at Birmingham. Although I am not certain 
that the machinery of an association was necessary to 
press the expediency of such a measure upon Govern- 
ment, yet 1 believe it to be a matter of satisfaction, 
that m anu fa cturers have taken at least one step towards 
converting the existing Trade Mark Law into a substan- 
tially useful enactment. How manufacturers, if reafly 
alive to the importance and necessity of a protective 
act of this description, could have permitted the passage 
of the Act of 1863 witiiout provisions for registration, is 
simply mysterious. But, although the association is 
established for the promotion of a bill for registering 
trade marks, its managers should be careful to be 
advised by practical men before submitting to Govern- 
ment any project of bill or recommendation of legisla- 
tion, or otherwise the object of the association will be 
defeated. For example : there is at present a system 
of registration of (ornamental^ designs ; but there is 
no system of public inspection (except by judge's order) 
to enable persons to ascertain whether a design be 
registered, and, if so, what is actually registered. True, 
that persons on producing a copy of a registration work, 
can discover whether such a mark had ever issued from 
the Designs' Office ; but such a restricted amount ef 
knowledge is of very little use to persons desirous to 
find out whether a particular design be really registered, 
or whether a design, marked as registered, be the same 
intrinsically as the design actually registered under 
that mark. The difficulfies in the way of obtaining a 
judge's order are, as I know by experience, by no means 
speraally inviting. A system of registration of trade 
marks, without faciUties of public inspection, would be 
practically inoperative. If the Trade Mark Act is to 
be amended (a consummation devoutly to be wished), 
let a satisfactory amendment be adopted. If a plan of 
registeation is to be introduced, it must be supported 
liy suitable collateral provisions. A certain discretion 
should be left to the Registrar to decide whether a mark 
presented for registration be a substantive trade mark ; 
if not, a single letter, a single number, a simple word, 
a scarcely (Sstinctive or distinguishable mark, which 
certainly would come within the definition, or want of 
definition, of the present Act, would be matter for regis- 
tration, and therefore remain as a trade mark liable to 
te very innocently infringed. Full facilities for inspec- 
tion of registered trade marks should be provided, on 
payment of small fees, the time for search not to be 
restricted narrowly, as under the Useful Designs Acts 
regulations. A fee for registration should be charged, 
so that a sufficient number of intelligent officials may 
be employed to ensure due attention to the exigencies 
of the system, and some modifications in the severity of 
the present penal provisions of the Act should be intro- 
duced; since under actual arrangements, the Act is, 
as cases show, inoperative as regards fraudulent imi- 
tators, as these may anticipate immunity from the 



kindly dispositions of persons unwiUiiig to pursue 
ofienders with the Draconic severity which grimly per- 
vades the penal clauses of the present Act. — I am,. &c., 
M. Henry. 
68, Fleet-Btreet, 

The Abchitegtubal Press and Captain Fowkb. — 
Snt, — I am not sure that I take an altogether dignified 
course in replying to your anonymous correspon- 
dent of last week, who, under the note headed as above, 
proceeds to say: — " One or two persons having raised 
doubts as to the confirmation by the press," &c. ; who, to 
meet a contradiction that had reference only to the allega- 
tion of a confirmation of the judges' award by "the arehi- 
teetural press," puts forward the Telegraph; and who quotes 
fiom. a single one of the three articles to which I directed 
attention, and from the notice of one design passages that 
seemed to him favourable ; but who has misquoted part 
of a sentence so as to alter its sense. Yet, as some 
persons may not reeoUect what was Mr. Cole's statement, 
or may not have seen my letter in your number of 
December 22nd, or read the three articles, it may be well 
to expose the stratagems to which injudicious friends of 
the highly-talented and greatly lamented ofScer resort. 
Your correspondent first attempts to divert the issue from 
the original point as to the press architectural, to one of 
the press general, and then to adduce the words of the 
latter press as evidence which might be taken in support 
of the allegation as to the press architectural. I don't 
fh\r\\r that many, even in this age of hasty read- 
ing, will be misled by the artifice. As to the quota- 
tion tcova. the Building News, which places the deco- 
rative character of Captain Fowke's design as best, 
compared with the character of designs of a de- 
signated class, and mentions symmetry of plan, but 
says absolutely nothing of the fitness of the design with 
reference to purposes of a museum — and which prophe- 
cies an award as the result not of excellence in plan» 
ning, but of "very taking" character of one drawing — 
and that one the least important of the set of drawings— 
your correspondent's simplicity is wonderful: though, 
Ignorance of the fact that good design does not nec^sanly 
accompany good drawing is not unusual. The quotation 
from the Builder contains a very decided expression of 
opinion of the drawings, but none of the merit of Capt. 
Fowke's design as regarding the immediate purpose of the 
Natural History and Patents Museums. Even the praise 
of the decorative effect of the group of the buildings to 
cover the entire ground occupied b^ the building of 
1862, is quaUfled by the words "as in the drawing;" 
and, in the article itself, it was remarked tha tthe " exter- 
nal efiect even would not equal what might be supposed 
only from the view." It was convenient to your corres- 
pondent to omit many other passages, the reverse of con- 
firmative, in the three articles to which I directed atten- 
tion. Such praise as was given, beyond that mentioned, 
was given to the manner in which the competitor had 
" addressed himself " to one portion of the set of problems 
comprised by the instructions. One of the main problems 
was the provision of a Natural History Museum and a 
Museum of Patents, to Occupy together the eastern portion 
of the ground bounded by Exhibition-road. These build- 
ings were to be erected first ; and to them, the chief 
immediate attention to internal arrangements was re- 
quired to be given. The other problem included the 
covering, at some period undetermined, of the whole 
ground, extending to Prince Albert' s-road, with build- 
ings. The words in the Builder are to the effect that 
the competitor had "addressed himself" to one of the 
problems : they do not say that he succeeded in the 
more pressing one, which required the minute study of 
questions of accommodation of particular collections, 
and questions of lighting. I repeat that I have nothing 
to say, here, of the actual merit of Capt. Fowke's 
design : I say only that " the architectural press," at 
the time referred to, did not confirm any decision ; and 
I am prepared to show that the decision was a hasty 
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one, and therefore an unwise one. But your corres- 
pondent, in his quotation, has so altered a parenthesis 
as to make it appear to an ordinary reader, or to one not 
familiar with the instructions, and with the site, that 
the Natural History Museum and Patents Museum were 
to extend over the whole ground, to Prince Albert' s- 
road ; and that they constituted the particular prohlem 
to which the competitor, afterwards found to be Capt. 
Fowke, had "addressed himself." Of course your 
printer will be said to be in feult; and certainly, there 
is an error in the following sentence, which might give 
colour to the view. Therefore I will merely say, that 
should there be a place of punishment for literary offen- 
ders, the most uncomfortable comer of it should be 
reserved for those who give that sort of false evidence 
which embodies itself in misquotation. Your correspon- 
dent refers to three " newspapers" as the only ones 
"known to have criticised the plans in detail." Iwillmake 
him apresentof another,the uithceneum, onenotuniriendiy 
to South Kensington ; and I say, that were I to follow his 
practice of quoting only what might seem favourable, I 
could give, from the journal named, as much that might 
be read as at variance with the judges' decision in this 
case (and quoting correctly, too) as your correspondent 
has been able to find in the Guilder, of the nature of 
confirmation. "Were not the present matter of great 
impor^mce, viewing the probability of immediate pro- 
ceedings connected with certain public works contem- 
plated, there would be no necessity to trouble your 
readers at this length ; but as the position is, tiereis the 
utmost importance in removing some of the miscon- 
ception that exists as to the manner in which drawings 
in a collection of competing architectural designs should 
be looked at, and as to the time, exertion, and extra- 
pirofessional as well as professional experience and other 
qualifications, that are needed for the performance of the 
judicial functions. — lam, &e., Edward Hall. 
3, Adam-etreet, Adelphi, 10th January, 1866. 
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Blast furnaces, collecting gates arMng from— 8261— S., S.,'j., and 
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^oots and shoes, waterproof— 3270— J. Bolton. 

^ridges and viaducts— 3246 — C. de Bei-gue. 

Clasp or dress preserver— 3298 — H. B. Newton. 

Coal, &c , compressing— 3242— H. G. Fairljurn. 

Cocks or valves— 3333 — C. W. Moore. 

Door locks and latches, furniture of— 3290 — J. Martin. 
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Envelopes— 3301— V. P. P. V. Leuf. 

Envelopes— 3331 — K. Jenner. 
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Fibrous substances, holders in hackling machines for — 3250 — C.Blyth. 

Fibrous substances, preparing, Ac. — 3212 — J. Campbell, S. McKln- 

stry, and T. Wilson. 
Files, cutting— 3165—G. T. BousBeU. 

Fire-arms, breech-loading, and cartridges for same — 3337 — C.Reeves. 
Fire-places and furnaces — 3247 — G. Warriner. 
Fire-places, furnaces, and stoves — 3327— J. Jeffreys. 
Floor cloth— 3262— F. Walton. 
Fruit, etc., dressing— 3133 E. Whelo. 

Glue or gelatine made insoluble in water— 3325— W. E. KevrtoK. 
Grain, drying and bleaching— 3278 — W. Creasy. 
Heating, Aic, burning combustible vapour for- 3317 — Gt, Davies. 
Levels and theodolites— 3329— J. C. Haddan. 
Locks and latches— 3274— J. T. Dawes and J. Bobbins. 
Metal goods, lacquering and finishing 3264 -J. Harcourt. 
Metal nuts and dies for same— 3266— O. C. Burdiot. 
Motive power, obtaining— 3260— C. L. W. Beade. 
Needles, cases (br— 3309— E. Newhall. 

Optical arrangement producing a new scenic eiTect — 3286-^W. Kvnr* 
Pipes, ifec, discharging the contents of — 2926— S, Middletou. 
Pumps— 33]S^W, Jackson. 
Railway passengers, safety of — 3068 — R. Howarth. 
Kailway trains, arranging railway carriages so as to diminish the OOtt" 

sequences of accidents to — 3244 — H. Negretti and J. W. Zambra. 
Beaping and mowing machines— 3142 -A. C. Bainlett. 
Sewing machines, applying wax to thread used in — 3240 — W.R.Lokfl. 
Shears and scissors — 3264— R. Badger. 
Shells, igniting- 3276- C. A. McEvoy. 

Ships and vestels, propellers for— 3296— F. L. acdO. L, HaAeoek. 
Ships' bottoms, deandng— 3220— H. F. McKillop. 
Ships, cleansing and repairing the bottoms of— 3313— J. Andersdtt. 
Spinning and donbling, machinery for — 3234— J. Mce and R. CottOBw 
Spinning, caps used in— 3323— E. ClUtoO. 
Steel-3288— J. Birch. 
Steering indicators and tell tales— 3341— C. J. VUheff aal 3, JU 

Matthiessen. 
Torpedo mines electricity for testing of— SIM— N. J. BoImM, 
Type, maohinery for *' composing and '* distributing "^r-31M--Ai» 

Mackie. 
Vessels built of iron, <!ec., applying copper to the bbttomi and tidM 

of— 3339— W. F. Deans. 
Woollen yarns and cloths, cleansing- 3221— B.PorrittikW.Fciwei*^ 
Weaving, legidatiag threadsin- 3236— B. A. Bioomaa. 
Weaving, looms for— 33«7— W. E. Laycook. 
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Distilling— 3361— N. W. Wheeler. 
Duplex steam engines— 3356 -^N. W. Wheeler. 
Vessels- 3362— N. W. Wheeler. 
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